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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 

Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories. Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
college work ACHECA HuILDine New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

J. H. DUVAL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opers. 


603-4 Caaweore Hatt New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Hf ‘Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Sten 
y. Normal course in Public and Private S | 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation-—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680) St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


MME. 


Management: 
1428 Bresdway, New York. 
ocal Studio 

Tel. 1405 Columbus 


Annie wc ups 


50 W. 67th St., M oy 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teach f voice in all its branches, Defects 
hide of tomb production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street . New York 
Tel a 5910 Schuyler. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue. New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE, AND TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Street, N York. 
: , Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E, PRESSON MILLER, 
THACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 

_Reghale and Concerts, 
etizky 


137 Went ooth St.” New York 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB, 


Formeriy Di oer East Side Howse Settlement 
Music. Behool, .N p X. yy ~ Be Conductor 
eigh ymphony ra, announces 
aoe Studios, instruction in departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
T " ph Dh land. 4345. 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
aie. Asm Baseamp, Braggese. a 
2 streeee n_ Opera ouse 
von * Tid. New York City. 
el, 1274 Bryant. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


3425 spesateey, Met itan Opera N. Y. 
2184 Bathgate Ave., A 
"Fens, 3067 Tremont. 





Mr, 
AND 
Mas. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Teachers of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Marnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions. 


SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 

For all particulars, apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 
+" igi 57th st., New York City. Tel. Circle 
1472, 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Hoice, 

Mes. Henry Smock Botce, 
65 Central Park West. 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York «@ 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat,” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 291 Morningside 


HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 764. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle 


FICKENSCHER 


Virginia, 


Proressor ARTHUR 
Dean of Music—-University of 
Alternate Saturdays 

56 West 68ru Srreer New Yorx City 


EDITH CRUZAN 


Concert Artist. 


FICKENSCHER 
Teacher of Voice. 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 


Perfect Tone Production and Re opetaive 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New Yor 
Telephone Circle 2131. 


EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 


MYER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
ian" in full possession of my method of 


g, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
neesco Lamperti. 


rnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formally teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used. 
Both and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin Oct. 1st. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


class 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 504 Comnenis Hall 


: New York City 
River 7975. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Lraslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 
in Paris, France, October Ist 


Mme. REGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries—The Leonori 


Madison Avenue and 63rd Street, 
Telephone 1342 Plaza 


New York 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
ew Yor 
Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon “9 Bridgeport, Conn, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Instruction, Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano — Vocal 
Address, J. Cartall, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Covuriger, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon, 





CARL FIQUE re 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Brosdwey (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bld, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All i to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, onn, 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274, 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


67th Street New 
Phone, ( ‘olumbus 8462 


Studios reopen September 20th. 


50 West 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 


East 72nd 


243 a 6 6 fs 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 


New York 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 


Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms to Teachers and Students 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the o pene, to Oe highest perfection. 
. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons beginners 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York City. 


for and advanced 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT “PIANIST AND TEACHER 





424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts.* Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERICK WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
349 CentraL Park West New Yor« 





























September 9, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramstic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. Mc St. 
arene Address: The Claremont, Apt. 22, 
. MeMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A we eases 


EVY oa 


CHICAGO 


ENGELHARDT vom 


Address; 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Peg 
9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 














>o=27 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocn'Muste 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzer, Voice Instructor AND Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Al 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, o Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Berean, Schifmane Bldg. St. Paal, Mins, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Pianist Syracuse Ce ene New York 


*PUEMMELI 

















Oi See wn 
ux HAMMANN 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestaut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchburg, Va. 


WILLARD us 


CHICAGO 





Carolyn 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 


E 
D 
N 
A 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
St dios: { 23 West 85th Street, New York 
- 2849 West soun Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
Internationally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and h. 











Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel, Colambus 9750 











Special Course in Diction. 
Opera, ter = Concert. 
Lawrence and any other successful singers. 
Studios 508 Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


manson lal | LD seca 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Pupils preven for 
each of Lucile 








HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


One Die, Br, Teme 
an eo) 
412 Pia Ave., New York. 


| GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

@| others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupliis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


“ COMPOSER-PIANIST 




















Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 








Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:e-==: 
t | ISAACIVAN GROVE ©: 22s3!*" 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


ME220 CONTRALTO 











Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction SS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





By RAGNA LINN 


ORATORIO CONCERT, PR 
514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acclian Hall, New York 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
ur. HENRY HOLDEN 
ecitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
VOCAL STUDIO 
KIM KIMBAE ALL HALL 
HICAGO 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. Ser Tt, 1 Teacher of Piano and Acsompnatet 
167 West 80th Street, New ler 9520 


York Phone Schuy 
Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa., R. F. D. No.3 


BETTY GRAY 


OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Str idge, Mass. 


4 ~—. oe ons and 
5 

4 will Ran y > Advance: 

N Pupils. ~ Lt. “= Sra 











Lazar $, SAMOILOFF | 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto Scheel of of Singing 
Endorsed by Raisa, | 


Didur, Chalispine a | 
Sembach, a ete. ‘Ti 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City & 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_— 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 








HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





= KRONOLD S22 


Tel.: 216 Audubes 





K RAF T 


A 

t 

Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 

R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


8 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, (LiL. 


Te 


student’s 
MADAME VALERI 

















voice and “A it at fault, 


te him to 


consult MADAM MADAME YALER 


no voice defect that can escape notice and 
that cannot be corrected by 4 Ly tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera Company 
Management: hae aieanae + Aeolian Hall, New York 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella an 1, om, Cetanben, Cate 
lerson Ave., um! 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MatHer 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ri: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
































KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. $329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 





SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendric Dr. Eugene Walton 


Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, ‘Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 





HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


tata HOFFMANN #22 


Home Address: St, Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 








Teacher and Mana GIACO 
118 West 77th Gene’ - i 


LJUNGKVIST 


¥ SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


“acetal 
Fine Arts Building 





s 
A 
M 
U 





Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conduactor 
112 Weet Olet Street New York Riverside 1524 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., Now York City 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 











FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 
* GILBERTE 


In recitals of his own works 












Successful son 8: “Th 
T Devil’ ‘3 Li ovesong, “Evening 
Song, wo R ones, 
Lullaby,” “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring Dewy 


E: Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENGEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Gramberry Piane School, 839 Carnegi 
fasideace, 522 West 136 Street } NRW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


GRAND DRIZES 
CMLAGO 99-97 LOU 904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FTTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
€$7. 1669 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Directrr ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 982 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 
Summer Sessions of the National Opere Club at Point Chautauqua, N. Y 





MUSICAL COURIER 





September 9, 1920 





The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ven is still being built by its pr 
maker 

q Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : = - » 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 


Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
eal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER rvsr 


Address: 20 Lincoln Avenne, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Telephone: Tompkinsville 2541 
STUDIO: Steinway Hail 


His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 15teach 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 











How Vos ter wrote it? 
J. WARREN Center —Coode= hemes thet is the achievement 
ros of Century Certifie 
241 West nae | Street Edition Sheet Music— 
New Yor for 15¢ you can select from 


Phone 2848 Columbus 


ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of — and supplementary 
New York 


a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
pieces as‘ ‘Madrigale’ ° 
ae ae rovatore,’ “ Hu- 
mmoresque,’ hw Hf * 
** Melody im f,” Butter; 
Ps wae yrs vi Shepherat 
lance,’ and practical y all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 





L 
0 
U 
i 
s 


Studio: 118 West 19h Street 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Ni 
Helen Reynolds, ad Violin Carolyn 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


OVIDE MUSIN’S EDITION 


Belgian School of Violin 
Contains tn 4 books every essential for violin 
mastery from first principles to highest virtuos- 
ity; studies and exercises by Henri Leonard, 
translated from the French, Sagsrins and bowing 
where necessary, by Ovide usin; eutactons 





Viele 
Celle 








from other masters, Kreutzer, Dont. rari 
epectie, Paganini and special studies by vide 
usin 


he Belgian School is a condensation of the 
knowledge and experience of the greatest Master 
Pedagog ues; x n coving. of time and a definite 
a een - 


system of ense “a p. — 
teacher, Price. vol. $1.00 West $ 
8, $1.26; itt 12s. Aaartee § a est. wea 


fich with Ovide Musin in the perry 
n wit e Mu n a ce 
see nt and modern classics, with authentic 
bowings and ats atyle and traditions of the 
Master Violinists % me a fa aa hoe 
oseress width Bey New. ed 
61 est 
“MY MEMORIES" by ‘Ovide Musin, Contains 
anecdotes aeatene, ao experiences, in a 
a of more than fty years, and twhe 
md the World. , A a letter of “4 
il, "King of the Belgians, Saint-Saéns; 20 
trations. Price §2. net, 
New York City 


Address 51 West 76th St., Moste Pub, Co, ae oe ee. One 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


which offers obveneae incidenesl a broad musical educati Sixty artist teach 
Gefen, Sei (ot the Tending mem of the Betroit trot’ Symphony” Orchestra. | TP ay Ba Ry ms 


‘omen. For catal nville, Business Manager. 
FALL TERM BEGINS amis sar. rt 




















1115 to 1121 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue é 


BRADBURY 


1854 NEW YORK 1920 
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“ZAZA” AND “MARTA” ADDED 
TO RAVINIA’S FINAL WEEK 


Season Closes Brilliantly with Only Praise for Work of 
Conductors, Soloists and Orchestra—Renee Thornton 
(Mrs. Hageman) Makes Debut with Orchestra— 
Chairman Eckstein and Arthur M. Lowrie Also 
Share Credit for Success of Notable Season 
Ravinia, Illinois, September 4, 1920.—‘All passes, art en- 
dures.” This quotation comes to mind as a parting fare- 
well to Ravinia for the season of 1920 which has been one 
of the most enjoyable in the life of that lovely spot in 
Illinois. Before reviewing the performances of the last 
week, words of praise are due Louis Eckstein, chairman of 
the Board and president of the Ravinia Opera Company, 
and to his able right-hand man, Arthur 
M. Lowrie, for the efficient work that 
permitted the giving on a big scale of 
twenty-seven different operas besides = 
many orchestral concerts throughout the 
season. Due to the specially cool sum- 
mer that this part of the country has en- 
joyed, the financial success of the enter- 
prise may not have been up to expect- 
ancy, but on the other hand the artistic 
triumphs of the season have been of such 
magnitude as to be most gratifying to all 
concerned with that worthy organization = 
known as the Ravinia Company. Gen- & 
Richard Hageman, con- = 
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naro Papi and 

ductors, and Armando Agnini, stage di- = 
rector, have done marvelously well in = 
preparing each performance, and the = 


work of orchestra and chorus proved so 
effective as to cause comment on more 
than one occasion. The principals included 
such artists as Scotti, Charles Hackett, 
Florence Easton, Edith Mason, Consuelo = 
Escobar, Margery Maxwell, Alice Gentle, = 





Mary Kent, Morgan Kingston, Pilade 
Sinagra, Giordano Paltrinieri, Leon Ro- 
thier, Paolo Ananian, Renato Zanelli, 


Millo Picco, Louis D'Angelo and Graham 
Marr. In engaging them the management 
showed conclusively that money was no 
object in bringing together one of the 
best operatic companies that has ever ap- 
peared anywhere during the summer & 
months. It is with regret that one sees = 
the closing of the season, yet time flies 
and before long Louis Eckstein will come 
out with another announcement—that of 
the artists obtained for the next season, 
who will again bring luster to Ravinia, a 
queen in the operatic realm. = 
AUGUST 30. 











Monpay, 


It is seldom that this writer journeys 
to Ravinia on Monday evenings. This is 
solely due to these evenings being given 
to orchestral programs which, although 
interesting, have for some unknown rea- 
son not been reviewed either in this paper 
or any others, including the dailies. ‘here 
was, therefore, an added attraction to 
the one which took place on the last but 
one Monday evening. This was the first 
appearance at Ravinia, and possibly any- 
where else, of Renee Thornton (in pri- 
vate life, Mrs. Richard Hageman). 
Endowed with a beautiful, rich, mezzo- 
soprano voice, the newcomer elected to 
sing the aria of Micaela from “Carmen.” 
The choice was unhappy, for although 
the organ is of wide compass, the quality 
of her voice is too full for the music 
written by Bizet for the soprano in his 
“Carmen.” Furthermore, the debutante 
was visibly nervous and in the first part 
of the program, although vociferously 
applauded by the audience, she made 
only a lukewarm impression. In the sec- 
ond part of the program, however, in 
three songs from the pen of her gifted 


tour of 


husband—“Happiness,” “Do Not Go, My Love,” and “At 
the Well’—she revealed herself a singer of the 
first order. Each one of the songs, well suited to 


her voice, was rendered with splendid artistry, good de- 
livery and tonal beauty, which made the repetition of “At 
the Well” a necessity. At the conclusion of her second 
group, beautifully accompanied by the symphony orchestra 
under the leadership of Hageman, the gifted singer was 
presented over the footlights with several floral tributes, 
an appropriate token for a memorable first appearance which 
presages well for many reappearances, not only at Ravinia, 
but anywhere else where beautiful singing is enjoyed. 

The orchestral program, finely conducted by Hageman, 
consisted of the overture “Liebesfruehling,” by Georg Schu- 
mann; Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun”; Wagner’s prelude 
to “The Mastersingers of Nurnberg,” Beethoven’s overture 
“Leonore No. 3,” in which the trumpeter had the good idea 
of sounding his appeals from far distant bushes in the park; 
The Helmesberger “Ball-Scene,” played by all the violins, 
and the Sibelius tone poem, “Finlandia,” op. 26. 

Tuespay, AuGust 31 

“Cavalleria” was repeated with Alice Gentle re-appearing 
in one of her best roles, that of Santuzza. The star was 
ably seconded by the customary Ravinia cast. After the 
intermission came a Wagnerian program, listing the 


America in 


“Rienzi” overture, Isolde’s Love-Death from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and the finale from “Die Gétterdammerung.’ 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

The first Ravinia performance of Leoncavyallo’s “Zaza” 
took place on Wednesday evening before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. The opera was not a success when pre- 
sented here several seasons ago by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, but it fared better this time due to the gala cast put 
together by the management, including Florence Easton as 
Zaza, Alice Gentle as Anaide, Morgan Kingston -as Du 
fresne, Millo Picco as Cascart, Margery Maxwell as Nata 
lie, Mary Kent as Mme. Dufresne, Ada Quintina as Toto, 
and Giordano Paltrinieri in the dual: role of Malardot and 
Marco. If the work of the principals is not reviewed more 
at length it is not due to any other reason than that the re- 
viewer found it impossible to be present on the occasion. 
However, from reports at hand the principals acquitted 
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© Hyde Park Studio, Chicago. 
THE ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


Fifteen years of constant daily association, without a single change in the personnel, 


has brought about an unusual quality of ensemble in this organization. 
season of 1920-21 the quartet will make its ninth consecutive tour 
this time under the management of Harry and Arthur Culbertson. 


1912, approximately one thousand concerts have 
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themselves of their task most meritoriously. Gennaro Papi 
conducted. 


TuHuRSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 2. 


The last of the children’s programs conducted by Albert 
Ulrich, with community singing led by Florence Crane, fol 
lowed by thé interpretation of the orchestral numbers to 
be played by the orchestra for the young folks, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer, met with the same approval as ever. 
At this last concert the Princess Sansa of the Cherokee 
tribe in her native costume, gave a special program of Jn 
dian stories, songs and dances. 

Tuurspay EveninG, SerTeMBER 3 


In order to present most of the operas of the company 
before the Thursday habitual crowd, a mixed program was 
given, the first part being devoted to opera excerpts, including 
the overture to Thomas’ “Mignon ;” quartet from “La Bo- 
heme” sung by Edith Mason, Margery Maxwell, Pilade Sin 
agra, and Millo Picco; the sextet from “Lucia,” with 
Consuelo Escobar, Mary Kent, Pilade Singra, Millo Picco, 
Leon Rothier, and Giordano Paltrinieri; the trio from 
“Faust,” sung by Edith Mason, Pilade Sinagra, Leon Roth- 
ier; the Meditation from “Thais,” with violin obligato by 
Harry Weisbach, concertmaster of the orchestra; and the 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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of this country, 
Since the first 
been 


HUGE OUTDOOR “AIDA” PER. 
FORMANCE STIRS BOSTONIANS 


From 10,000 to 12,000 Music Lovers and Musicians Enjoy 
Spectacular Production of Verdi's Popular Opera—Historic 
Baseball Field Offers Fine Opportunity for Scenic 
Effects—Rappold, Van Gordon, Harrold and 
Whitehill in Leading Roles 
Boston, Mass., September 2, 1920.—A crowd of opera 
lovers, variously estimated at from ten to twelve thousand 
people, flocked to Braves Field last Wednesday evening 
September 1, to witness a spectacular outdoor production of 
Verdi's perennially popular “Aida.” The opera was pre 
sented on a massive scale There was no stage in the cus 
tomary sense and no curtains; but the center of the erst- 

while baseball field was set with two pyra 


mn mm mids, an Egyptian temple and gateway, 
and similar touches designed simply and 
effectively to create an atmosphere con- 


sistent with the place and period of the 
drama, There the action of the opera took 
place, easily viewed from all parts of the 
huge amphitheater In keeping with the 
extraordinary dimensions of the stage and 
the performance, the recruited 
trom local singing said to 
have numbered 2,000 voices: the ballet a 
hundred and the orchestra 125 
players. The triumphal! entrance of Rha 
dames in the second act saw added to these 
band, numerous troopers 
and mounted soldiers, It is noteworthy in 
passing to mention the regrets voiced by 
Philip Hale, celebrated critic and town 
wag, regarding the non appearance of the 
camels and elephants promised for this 
scene, adding that he also missed a hippo 
potamus in the Nile scene 
But this is no time for levity 
duction was manifestly 
grand scale, and the surprisingly 
performance redounds to the credit of 
F, J. Meclsaac, the manager, who under 
took this task; Emil Mollen 
hauer, conductor, who also trained the 
choral Maria Paporello, of th 
new Boston Conservatory, who created a 
praiseworthy ballet out of green material: 
the stage manager, or managers; and 
particularly the principals—Marie Rappold 
as Aida, warmly applauded for het 
é “Ritorna Vincitor” and “O Patria” 
Cyrena Van Amneris, equally 
charming and effective physically and vo 


chorus, 


societies, 1s 


dancers, 


forces a_ brass 


Che pro 


conceived on a 


smooth 


herculean 


forces; 


Gordon as 


cally; Orville Harrold as a robust voiced 
Rhadames, whose “Celeste Aida” and 
singing in the Nile scene evoked tremen 


Whitehill 


well as 


: dous enthusiasm, and Clarence: 
as Amonasro histrionically as 
musically on a very high plane 
These singers had to contend throughout 
the performance with the chug-chugging 
and rattling of innumerable railroad trains 
on what was presumably an early Egyp- 
tian railroad in the background; hence, 
their splendid work is especially to be 
§ commended. 
=| Che pleasure of the audience 
= stantly expressed. Obviously, Boston of 
fers appreciation and profit to enterprises 
of this worthy character J. ¢ 


was con 


German Opera in English 
week, published a_ story 
Wagnerian opera to 
in this city during 
This office has 
time that the National 
Association--the or- 
ganization of the principal New York 
concert managers—has considered the 
possibility of such a season under its own 


Variety, last 
about a 
be given in 
the coming 
known for 
Musical Managers’ 


season oft 
English 
scason 


some 


given 


\ Hitt ; 
lilt? management, but as the project has not 
yone any further than discussion up to 
the present time, nothing was published about it at the 


request of officers of the association. A decision is likely 
to be made at the annual meeting, which comes the middle 
of the present month 

The plans as discussed contemplate the giving of a sea 
son of perhaps ten weeks, in which the Wagnerian works 
including most of the “Ring” and “The Mastersingers,” 
would be given in English with American singers. Prices 
would probably be on a three dollar The principal 
difficulty that stands in the way is the expense involved 
in hiring an adequate orchestra under the present union 


scale. 


' 
WaSIS 


Berkshire Programs Unusually Interesting 

[he programs for the annual Berkshire Festival of 
Chamber Music, just sent out, promise several works of 
most unusual interest this year Although Mrs. F. S 
Coolidge has kept her festivals up to the highest standard 
ever since they were established, the presence of the Lon 
don String Quartet on its first visit to America, the win- 
ning of the Berkshire prize by Francesco Malipiero, the 


much discussed young Italian composer, and the un- 
usual programs, all go to make this year’s festival 
unique. It opens with the Thursday afternoon 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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trumpeter. We called him so; in reality, “trump 

eter” was only a shorter poetical (!) version or 
mode of speech for cornet player; for we were not a regi 
ment, but an orchestra which performed at one of the Rus- 
sian seaside resorts on the Baltic Sea during the summer 
of 1903 

But Bulther, our trumpeter, would have graced any crack 
regiment had he been a soldier instead of a musician 

He was a handsome fellow, too, When he stood up to 
play his solo and looked about him defiantly with his open 
blue eyes, pulling with one hand his blond moustache while 
the other held the shining instrument with the grace of a 
tambour major, there was always a little stir in the audience. 
Whispered comments—“What a fine looking man”—reached 
the platform where he stood. But Bulther took these very 
much as a matter of course; it was of his accomplishments 
on the cornet that he was proud. It was amusing to see 
him extol the unrivalled charms of his chosen instrument; 
and heated discussions between him and the leader as to the 
superiority of the violin and cornet respectively belonged 
to the almost daily diversions. ; 

It was Bulther'’s opinion that if Beethoven had only lived 
long enough to witness the glorious transformation of the 
old trumpet into the modern cornet-a-piston, with its un 
limited possibilities, he would no doubt have composed a 
concerto for it equal to the admired one for the violin and 
added to his immortal fame. But though Bulther could not 
charm his audience with exactly classical productions on 
his cornet, he did so with popular operatic airs and varia- 
tions, while his attractive personality did the rest to make 
him persona grata with the concertgoers and a formidable 


Ss” feet and three inches in his stockings he was, our 


rival to the leader. 

Unfortunately for this gifted young violinist, he had to 
rely for success solely on his artistic qualifications. His 
washed-out, commonplace face and undersized body cut a 
sorry figure beside the tall, handsome cornetist. Also to 
his undoing, he was blessed with a heart unusually sensitive 
and inflammable toward the fair sex, and the successes 0 
his rival in this direction caused him untold misery. 

| must preface that Bulther, although a jolly enough fel- 
low in company and not exactly conceited, kept himself on 
the whole rather aloof from the rest of us as befitted his 
rank as solo cornetist and best salaried member of the 
orchestra. We knew next to nothing of his past. He must 
have been born and bred in some rural part of Poland or 
Galicia, for he could make himself understood by the Rus- 
sians, and he may have at one time or other seen military 
service 

The only one of our company who enjoyed his friendship 
and confidence was the drummer, a little bit of a chap with 
a young-old face marked by smallpox; a sort of orchestra 
factotum, whose name was Knupps. Knupps, out of ven- 
eration for the handsome giant, had chosen to become a 
sort of combination body guard and valet-de-chambre for 
him. No rebuff or neglect on Bulther’s part could ever 
in any way discourage or diminish Knupps’ devotion. The 
little an frisked around the big one like an affectionate 
skye terrier around a fine, large St. Bernard dog. Knupps 
took care that his hero got the best quarters to be had in 
the place; Knupps looked after his music as well as his 
wardrobe, found what the giant in his carelessness had mis- 
laid, from a cornet screw to a necktie. Knupps carried the 
coffee to his bed in the morning when Bulther chose to 
sleep rather long—and he always did. Knupps saw that in- 
truders on Bulther’s privacy, inconsiderate people with over- 
due bills, etc., were kept away or put on the wrong trail. 
Knupps brushed his idol’s clothes and blackened his boots 
and (divulged spitefully by the leader) washed his socks 
and handkerchiefs for him when the wash-bill promised to 
be heavy and the last washerwoman refused to give fur- 
ther credit. Knupps then, it will be seen, was in the posi- 
tion to “know things,” and as he was communicative to a 
fault, allowing his admiration for the big man and his pride 
of enjoying the latter's confidence to run away with his 
discretion, he kept us au courant with Bulther’s private 
affair. Not the smallest portion of these formed our 
trumpeter’s love adventures, to the disgust of the jealous 
leader every time they proved to trespass on his own par- 
ticular hunting ground. 

Among the regular attendants at the concerts was a very 
young and very pretty little maiden with dark eyes and an 
inquisitive little nose and the pink and cream complexion 
of a wax doll, She always sat in one of the front rows 


with an elderly lady—a maiden aunt of hers, as Knupps 
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OUR TRUMPETER 


By Paul Stoeving 


(Copyrighted, 1920, by the Musical Courier Co.) 


[The Musical Courier seldom prints fiction, but it has 
accepted three short stories by Paul Stoeving, all of 
them dealing with music and musicians. The first, “Our 
Trumpeter,” is printed here and the two others will fol- 
low soon. Mr. Stoeving is a well known violinist. He 
was formerly professor at the Guildhall School and of 
Trinity College of Music, London, and is now head of 
the violin department of the New Haven School of 
Music, having a studio in New York as well. His peda- 
gogical works on the violin—“The Story of the Violin,” 
“The Art of Violin Bowing,” etc.—are standard authori- 
ties. In these stories he proves how versatile are his 
talents. They are bright and interesting and have the 
advantage over most “musical” stories of being correct 
from the musicians’ standpoint.—Editor’s Note.] 





found out. The leader had fallen in love with her at first 
sight and was trying his best to attract her attention, but, 
as Knupps with a disdainful shrug of the shoulder informed 
me one day, he was wasting his amorous ammunition on her, 
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for pretty Miss Hammel had cast her eyes on the handsome 
trumpeter. 

And, perhaps through the instrumentality of Knupps— 
who, wherever he could, liked to increase the already for- 
midable army of fair victims to the irresistible charms of 
his hero—Bulther too had deigned to take notice of the 
admiring pretty damsel. 

As Knupps found out presently, she was the only daugh- 
ter of a very rich German brewer in Riga. Anybody could 
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us 


see, Knupps remarked in the presence of the leader, that 
she was madly in love with Bulther, and if Bulther chose 
he could marry the girl and the few hundred thousand rou- 
bles forthwith. 

Perhaps Knupps exaggerated a little, but he had ways of 
finding out things. It was rumored that he got behind the 
maiden aunt of the young girl; he could have been seen 
taking afternoon tea with the aunt and the niece in the gar- 
den of the brewer’s summer residence at M——. 

One day Knupps informed us, under the veil of secrecy, 
that the father of Fraulein Hammel would be at the con- 
cert in the evening. And sure enough, the rich brewer 
turned up by the side of his radiant daughter: a fat, rotund 
person with a head as round and bald as a bullet. During 
the leader’s impassioned violin solo he had the bad grace 
to doze (of which fact Knupps, who saw everything, did 
not fail to remind the unfortunate violinist in the interval), 
but the combined efforts of the three trombones in Meyer- 
beer’s “Marche aux Flambeaux” succeeded in arousing the 
sleeper, and after that he was in a fit condition to counte- 
nance, realize and classify the appeals of Bulther’s cornet 
and attractive personality on his father-and-brewer-heart. 

Whatever the impression may have been, and whether it 
found its consummation in stormy scenes behind the walls 
of the Hammel villa, his daughter was in dead earnest 
about her cornetist, and her determined little head seemed 
to have been a good match for her father’s differing matri- 
monial instincts and intentions on her behalf, What he 
witnessed next was the trumpeter and his body guard being 
invited to the rich brewer's house. Knupps had wonders to 
tell of the reception given them and the fine viands and 
costly wines consumed. Not long after, he vouchsafed to a 
few confidential friends and co-admirers of his hero the 
gist of a conversation the latter had had with the brewer 
which left no more doubt as to the ultimate outcome of this 
love affair. 

“Herr Bulther,” said the brewer, “you may marry my 
daughter—but upon one condition which is binding, you un- 
derstand : no more of this trumpeting! I don’t want a 
roaming, impecunious musician for a son-in-law. I will 
give you a situation in my business which, if you prove 
competent and worthy of my confidence, I intend to make 
a better one in course of time.” 

Bulther had acquiesced in these terms, not altogether 
flattering to his artistic pride, for—as Knupps laid himself 
out to convince him—the daughter of a millionaire brewer 
was not to be despised even by a great cornet artist; and 
a further asset in the acquisition of his father-in-law was 
undoubtedly the fact that he happened to be a_ brewer. 
Bulther was always thirsty; his thirst would for once have 
a chance of getting quenched. 

Next we saw the mighty man during the intervals of the 
concert promenading arm in arm with his future bride, as 
is the continental custom with people who are engaged to 
be married; he, smiling as though under compulsion, she, 
not able to hide her pride and elation, drew as close to 
him as a maiden’s modesty allowed in public. 

Knupps was very busy in those days. He was trying to 
get around the brewer to accept him too, as a kind of ap- 
pendix to the future son-in-law, and went so far as to pre- 
tend to a platonic passion for the maiden aunt; but the 
shrewd business man, who evidently had already enough 
of the trumpeter and his own love-mad daughter on his 
hands, promptly quenched all ambitious desires of the little 
busybody and gossip, who was looking for an easy time 
with a good salary. In consequence poor Knupps, after 
this refusal could often be seen lingering about with a long 
face; the threatened separation from his hero weighed 
heavily on his devoted spirit. Bulther’s engagement to 
Fraulein Hammel, however, remained an indisputable fact, 
and there were rumors that the wedding would be celebrated 
shortly, The epicures among the members of the orchestra 
already looked forward to a great feast for, of course, the 
whole orchestra would be invited and feted with champagne 
and truffles and other table delicacies which some knew only 
by name. However, the marriage did not come off quite so 
promptly, and our concert engagement at M——— having 
terminated, we were obliged to forego any possible par- 
ticipation in the happy event. 

We took ship in Riga for Stettin. Bulther came to say 
good bye. He had with some difficulty obtained leave for 
this occasion from his small tyrant in petticoats. His mien was 
very serious; for a happy bridegroom to be (so we thought), 
incomprehensively, wickedly downcast. The parting of 
Knupps from his friend was pathetic in the extreme. The 
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little man hung literally on the big man’s neck and shed 
copious tears. 

The leader turned away from this exhibition of puerile 
sentimentality with contempt; his whole demeanor had of 
late become one of wordless disgust. 

Knupps, when the first keen edge of his grief had worn 
off, told us confidentially that Bulther felt the gravest mis- 
givings and forebodings as to his matrimonial exploit. “The 
girl is all right,” said Knupps, “but the old man—ough! 
Ah, well, who can tell beforehand? I am sorry for Bulther. 
He is too good for a mere millionaire’s daughter.” 

Knupps was no doubt justified in viewing the affair in the 
light of a calamity, particularly as it had been of his own 
doing, for it cost him his friend and idol; and as he had too 
much time on hand now (the post of drummer being not 
the most exacting one), he fell to thinking and brooding, 
which he had never done in his life before. Occasionally— 
in thinking of the brewer’s bald head—he came in at the 
wrong places with his drum beats, so that the conductor 
threatened to send him away. Poor Knupps! 

So matters stood with him when, one evening some three 
or four months later, he came into the dressing room in 
great excitement brandishing a letter. It was from Bulther, 
and as we crowded around him Knupps read it in a tremu- 
lous voice. 

“Knupps, old chap,” it ran, “you will be surprised to get 
this, my first letter to you from Odessa. But here I am, 
enlisted in a crack regiment of hussars and as happy as a 
lark to have escaped my fate in’ Riga. Heaven! the mere 
thought that I came near becoming at one time a clerk in 
a brewing concern makes the cold sweat come out on my 
forehead even now. At such moments [ swing my sword 
as though against invisible foes or blast away on my cornet 
so that the walls tremble. How did it all come about? It 
will take some time to write it, but I'll try to be short. 

“When you and the rest of the orchestra had left me at 
the pier in Riga I felt like jumping into the sea and swim- 
ming after the boat—I really did, Knupps, old chap. That 
night the old brewer and I had our first grand battle. | 
came near knocking in his bald head with my cornet because 
he wished to force me to sell it. Then there were tears 
as usual. Clara tried to make things up between her father 
and myself. I was sick at heart over the whole business, 
but as I had started on the new career I could not easily 
back out of it. And then you see, Knupps, I had taken 
apartments in the best hotel in Riga, and my debts by that 
time had grown to such an extent it meant either the police 
or the brewer’s daughter. The old miser absolutely refused 
to pay off any of my little debts about town, of which Clara 
had informed him, earlier than two days before the wedding. 
I knew he would put on other screws after the happy 
event. He intimated as much. Among other delightful 

‘ prospects we were to live at his house, and I was to go 
every morning at 8 o'clock to business with him and on 
Sundays at 10 and return also with him at 6 o'clock at night. 
What would you have said to that, Knupps? With all this 
I was so hard up for ready cash that I had to pawn my 
watch and dress suit, and that in the face of the wedding, 
for which Clara had at fast fixed a date. 

“Two days before, the old man took me with him to his 
business and made me acquainted with my future duties. 
For the sake of peace I pretended to be interested, —- 
| saw stars before we had half gone through the books of 
figures which were to be my portion henceforth. I had 
hoped he would put me somewhere in a more congenial 
sphere, where I might be of some use and interested—-in the 
sampling department, for Anstance, or as superintendent 
over the huge cellars; but not he. Bookkeeping it was for 
me or nothing. He was resolved to knock or squeeze out 
the ‘lazy musician,’ as he called it, just as promptly as possi- 
ble. 

“Then we went and -he paid off my little ages I pass 
over his comments on this occasion. He made me swallow 
carloads of insults, but I felt a free man once more when 
those five hundred-odd roubles were off my conscience. 
There remained now only the dress suit to be got back from 
the pawnbroker and a few other things to be bought. I 
could not bring myself to: tell him of these small items, but, 
as I had not a kopek in my possession to pay for a clean 
white bow and a cab for the wedding (I could not have 
walked to the church, the weather was atrocious), I got 
some of her pocket money from Clara. She had always 
more than she could spend for sweets and nonsense. With 
this, a trifle of fifty roubles, I got my dress suit back and 
fitted myself out generally for the wedding ceremony. but 
somehow the father got wind of Clara haviig helped me 
out, and there was another fearful scene the night before 
the wedding. Even Clara’s tears and impossible promises 
failed to smooth matters over. Slamming the door behind 
me, I. stormed out of the house. The business had become 
unbearable, and what it would be after the marriage | dared 
not let myself think, lest I should go mad. 

“As I was walking the streets to get my blood cooled eff, 
whom should I stumble against but the kind old general I 
met (you remember, Knupps) at Pawlovsk a year ago. He 
recognized me at once and insisted on my coming to a wine 
restaurant with him. His remark that I looked rather care- 
worn and miserable loosened my tongue. I told him of my 
plight. 

“He broke out in the merriest of laughter, crying : ‘Want- 
ing to make a clerk out of you- “good ! Too good, on my 
word! How much do you still owe?’ ‘Fifty roubles to the 
young lady,’ I said. ‘Well, here they are.’ He drew out a 
fifty rouble note. ‘And,’ he continued, ‘here are fifty roubles 
more for odds and ends. Now, go straight to your hotel, 
pack your trunk, write a letter to the little miss, and take 
the morning train to Moscow. Wait there for me at the 
Imperial Hotel—I shall follow in a day or two; in the 
meantime I will try to console the young lady; the father 
won't need his ruffled feathers smoothed down; he will be 
glad to get rid of you, ha, ha!’ 

“I need not tell you, Knupps, what I felt at the moment. 
I could only press the old general’s hand and take the prof- 
féred money. It meant the price of my freedom. ‘hen I 
rushed off to the hotel, wrote a few lines to Clara asking 
her forgiveness, though, by Jove, I had been the worst si f- 
ferer in this miserable affair. (Knupps, old fellow, I shall 
pull your ears, when I see you again some day, for having 
been the instigator.) 

“The old general kept his word, and as he once told me, ‘a 
soldier has been lost in you,’ he got me a sergeant’s 
warrant in his regiment of hussars stationed at Odessa, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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NEW YORK GLOBE—He spurred the house to the one big outburst of the evening. 
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Leading French Baritone Metropolitan Opera 
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Granted a voice, an appearance and—that romantic something, and 
it is not difficult to establish a sucess, especially a concert success. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE—He enlists sympathetic attention at once, and holds it in ever 


NEW YORK TIMES—He is an intelligent artist, his work is finished and sincere. 
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have 


< 


ome critics of American education in general 
tressed the fact that the training of memory is a lost art 


We study grammar, and after leaving school promptly 
make all kinds of errors in speech. We memorize the 
proper spelling of words, and invariably seek the aid of a 


dictionary to insure the correct relationship of the letters 
How often have we read a book, and within a short space 
of time found it very difficult to give more than a meager 
outline of the If the author is clever we may recall 
certain character delineations, but beyond that the impres 


story 


sion is hazy. The same is true concerning the 


ance, and discover how very little we 
staple, 
one was a marine, 
tran, etc 
of art is something about which we are not wholly aware. 


the other a landscape, 


This same peculiar element pervades the whole scheme of 
Life is full of so many beautiful things that our 


education 





theater. 
Try and recollect a play several months after the perform- 
actually remember. 
Visit an exhibition of pictures, and if the impressions are 
we may be able to remember in a general way that 
the third a por- 
Beyond that our education as critics or lovers 
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ambition to learn, our desire to pass on to the next thing 
of importance, does not give us sufficient time, or the proper 
attitude, toward the mastery of any one phase of our train- 
ing. The average European thinks he is progressive when 
he keeps abreast of the times. The American is satisfied 
only when he is a little ahead of the times. 

Tue SAME IN Scuoot Music. 


Our subject then is ear training. By it we mean, first, 
concentration; second, ability to imitate in some form, 
whether it be "the actual ability to perform or set down in 
musical notation, or merely the power to analyze. Let us 
assume for sake of argument that there are three elements 
involved: 

First—Correct listening. 

Second—Correct imitation. 

Third—Correct analysis. 

Where shall we commence to teach our subject? If 
school music is properly taught we are unconsciously teach- 
ing ear training at every step. To witness: the most ele- 
mentary step in primary training is the rote song. The 
second stage, presenting the short musical phrase for imita- 
tion—the recognition of intervals, the well defined rhythmic 
content, and all the other elements which go to make up the 
elementary stages. All these are first lessons in ear train- 
ing, although we do not develop them as such. 

The approach to the subject as taught in most school 
systems is pedagogically incorrect. In place of developing 
a real interest in music through ear cultivation via the 
route of appreciation, the slow mechanical process of the 
recognition of interval groups has killed off the spirit. 
We cannot think of anything more important to school 
music than a well prepared course in ear training. It must 
begin with a lively interest in recognition purely from the 
pleasurable side. Therefore, the greatest care should be 
exercised in the selection of rote songs. Much time should 
be given to lessons in appreciation, and a fair amount of 
time devoted to original invention. These elements, com- 
bined with an ability to read music, must be present be- 
fore any success can be expected in ear training. 

Before going further into a discussion of ways and 
means, let us hear what Dr. Karl Gerhkens, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has to say in his very instructive book, “An Intro- 
duction to School Music Teaching” 

“The work in ear training included in the music 
instruction offered by the public schools has two main 
ends : 

"1. To cause the child to concentrate upon the 
music being rendered, so as to form the habit of al- 
ways listening intently, and of thus enjoying the 
music keenly because he hears more of it and recog- 
nizes in it all sorts of elements that many people 
who think they are listening miss altogether ; in other 
words, in order to enable him to appreciate music 
itself more keenly. 

“2. In order that he may be assisted as much 
as possible in forming a close mental association be- 
tween notes and tones, that is, between music notation 
and music. If consistently carried out, this will mean 
that when the pupil sees the notation of a piece of 
music, the tones, rhythms, and harmonies of the com- 
position will come to his mind without difficulty ; and 
that he will on the other hand be able to analyze the 
music which he hears and to translate it into notes, 
chords, etc., in his mind or on paper whenever it may 
be of advantage to him to do so,” 

It is evident that Dr. Gehrkens appreciates fully the 
element of concentration. It is, to say the least, good psy- 
chology. His second is a practical working out of the 
first: “to establish a close association between 
music notation and music.” The native musician has little 
difficulty in appreciating how a composition will sound 
when he reads through the score. Others can only arrive 
at this point after the composition has been played. Their 
eye sense and their ear sense have not been co-ordinated. 
Usually such people lack the power of invention, and, as a 
result, the power of imagination. 

SUGGESTIONS BY GRADES. 


Further suggestions contained in this valuable booklet are 
as follows: 

“In order to be wholly practical, let me state that 
in the first three grades this will involve learning to 
differentiate among two, three, and four beat meas- 
ure; learning to notice when a melody goes up, when 
it comes down, and when tones are repeated; observ- 
ing the duration of tones and the repetition of charac- 
teristic musical effects ; recognizing certain constantly 
recurring melodic patterns, like the tonic chord, scale, 
etc. It involves also, of course, the ability to listen 
to the teacher as she sings a song or phrase, and to 
repeat it precisely as given out, with all pitches ab- 
solutely true and all rhythms exactly imitated. It in- 
volves finally, beginning to notice the mood of the 
various compositions sung and listened to, this leading 
to the discovery on the child’s part that there are a 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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egraph,” June 4th, 1920. ~ 


“Preened their feathers from sheer joy at the rare beauty of his singing.”—London “Daily Tel- 





“He is the best singer of those who this season have come from across the water. . . . An 
artist whose fellows are few.””—London “Morning Post,"’ June 5th, 1920. 





“He is a singer and an artist of rare order.”—London “Daily Chronicle,” June 4th, 1920. 





singing.”"-—London “‘Lady,”’ June 10th, 1920. 


“He sings with the simplicity and modesty of the great artist. 


Seldom have I heard such able 





June 18th, 1920. 


“He has those priceless gifts of presence and personality.”—London ‘Westminster Gazette,” 





“He is an artist to the backbone.’"—London ‘Saturday Review,” June 12th, 1920. 





don “Time and Tide,”” June I Ith, 1920. 


“Such a wonderful voice, such mastery of the art of using it, such taste and intelligence.” —Lon- 





“He has a fascinating mezza-voce.’”’—London ‘Sunday Telegram," June 6th, 1920. 
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“Those who attended the American (Mr. Reinald Werren- 
rath’s) first recital in Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon must 
have preened their feathers from sheer joy at the rare beauty of 
his singing of much that was entirely worthy of his great gifts 

Rarely, alas, also is such finely 
and such perfection of phrasing come 
showed in Poldowski’s exquisite 
‘L’Attente,’ Dupare’s ‘Le Manoir de Rosamonde,’ or Ravel's 
‘Sainte’ (the phrasing of which was very beautiful). Then 
some ‘Salt Water Ballads,’ by Frederick Keel, also were sung 
finely. But the singing was best in the best music, and there 
it was beautiful, indeed; .and while the name of the ballad 
singer is more or less legion, the real art-singer, of whom 
Mr. Werrenrath undeniably is one, is a rarity.’’—Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, June 4th, 1920. 


of voice and style. 
distinguished diction 
across as Mr. Werrenrath 


“He is the best singer of these who this s-ason have come 
from across the water. He is able to 
convey that fact more impressively than is general, for the 
He has acquired 


He is a very fine artist. 


reason that his means are of the best order. 
the fundamental principle, usually neglected or ignored, of a 
proper method of tone emission. His system of using his voice 
is well-nigh exemplary. It is nothing extraordinary; it is simply 
the right method, whose exponents can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. From this basis he gives expression to interpreta- 
tions of songs that never fail to convince. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s mezzo voce singing is a delight, and in his sotto voce he 
achieves the rare feat of preserving the same quality of tone 
as in the full voice. His audience was small, but it very soon 
became as demonstrative as a large one, for it could not fail to 
realize that it was in the presence of an artist whose fellows 


are few.”—London Morning Post, June 5th, 1920. 


“Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, who gave his first recital at the 
Queen’s Hall yesterday, has a bass-baritone, if there is such a 
term; he sings baritone songs without the disappointing lack 


of quality in the lower notes; he touched G at either end, when 


it was necessary, but without any parade or strain, and there 
places’ anywhere. Two French songs 

showea a power of intergentaten., and 
Keel’s ‘Tradewinds’ an excellent cantilena. The singing 
throughout was exceptionally able, and its various in- 
dividual merits, of which diction was a principal one, was 
combined into an artistic whole.’”’—London Times, June 4th, 
1920. 


seemed to he no ‘soft 
(Dupare and Ravel) 


“He has greatly increased his reputation in the States, where 
it seems he is now one of the four or five most popular singers 
of the day, alike in opera and in the concert room. After hear- 
ing him yesterday it is quite easy to understand this, since he 
is certainly an excellent artist, possessed of all the quali- 
fications which make for success. In some respects he 
reminds one, in his personality and methods, of Plunket 
Greene.”—-London Westminster Gazette, June 4th, 1920. 


“A singer with a voice of beautiful quality and a most 
artistic method, Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone 
from the Metropolitan Opera of New York, made a most suc- 
cessful debut at Queen’s Hall yesterday. With a striking 
ersonality to add to his musical gifts, Mr. Werrenrath proved 
pims-lf an ideal song interpreter. His voice is of rich, brilliant 
and in cantabile passages sounds particularly fine. His 
splendid delivery of a Bach air at the outset led one to antici- 
pate with pleasure his singing of modern songs by French, 
American and English composers. Of the first named, his in- 
terpretation of Ravel’s ‘Sainte’ was exquisite. ‘hen in 
Frederick Keel’s ‘Three Salt Water Ballads (settings of 
Masefield poems) he was finely vigorous, singing the charming 
‘Trade Winds’ most perfectly. One hopes to hear Mr. Wer- 
renrath often in the future. He is a singer and an artist of 
a rare order.”—London Daily Chronicle, June 4th, 1920. . 


quality, 


WERRENRATH 


In Two London Recitals ; 
JUNE 3rd and 17th, 1920 


“He certainly ranks among the best new singers we have 
heard for some time. He has a voice of great charm, and a 
mathod which enables him to make all. his effects with no 
trace of effort. He has musical intelligence of a high order, and 
his sense of style never failed him in Bach, in old Italian arias, 
in French songs, or in English songs. Moreover, he speaks his 
words with exemplary clearness, and his emotional range is 
wide. He can be delicate without weakness, and, to sum up, 
his success was marked.’’—London Star, June 4th, 1920. 


“Mr. Reinald Werrenrath has become one of the most popular 
baritones on American concert platforms, and achieved a good 
position in opera. He deserves his success there, and ought to 
repeat it here. He has a fine, rich voice, produced with 
consummate ease, and a style of great refinement, yet. not lack 
ing in strength He sang in several languages with a remark- 
ably clear enunciation. His Bach was big and manly; his 
Italian songs admirably smooth and expressive; his French 
songs delicate and charming; and in his English songs he 
proved that he could sing in lighter vein, too.’’—-London Daily 
News, June 4th, 1920. 


“One of the best artists America has sent us this season is 
Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, who gave his first re- 
cital at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon. Mr. Werrenrath has 
in his favor no emalt degree of vocal charm and a very 
clear diction. One would specially commend his singing of a 
group of Italian classics and his mezza voce rendering of 
‘Drink to Me Only’ as an encore and of Ravel’s ‘Sainte,’ ’’— 
London Pall Mall Gazette, June 4th, 1920 


“One of the best singers heard in London since the war, Mr. 
Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone, occupied the plat- 
form at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon. He has a splen 
didly resonant voice, and he sings with rare feeling and 
fine command of his medium.”—-London Daily Express, June 
4th, 1920. 


“An American baritone, Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, gave a 
song recital yesterday at Queen's Hall, W. No text of the 
songs was printed on the program and. (wonderful to relate) 
none was needed. This excellent singer succeeds both with 
English and French in making each word intelligible. Mr. 
Werrenrath’s success was considerable, and he will be 


heard again with pleasure.”—London Daily Mail, June 4th, 
1920. 
“Mr. Werrenrath’s second recital confirmed the good im- 


pression of his first. He goes near to the singer's ideal of 
concealing the fact that he has taken great pains to do what is 
one of the most satisfactory of many satisfactory things. Real 
audible diction—as different from ‘good’ diction as new laid 
eggs from fresh—is confined to two or three singers in this 
country outside the music halls. The excuse offered for (or by) 
poor singers for not pronouncing their words is that they are 
intent on other things—on vocal color, or ‘the mood,’ or can- 
tilena, or the phrasing. But Mr. Werrenrath manages to make 
a pretty good fist of all these, and yet to make the printing of 
a program quite superfluous. In addition to which he happens 
to possess a voice which it is a pleasure to hear.’’ 
London Times, June 18th, 1920. 


“At the Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon Mr. Reinald Wer- 
renrath gave his second and, unfortunately, last recital for the 
»resent in London. Let us hope, however, that he will be back 
oes before long, for he is certainly a most accomplished 
singer. Handel’s ‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,’ Haydn's 
‘She Never Told Her Love,’ and Arne’s ‘Blow, Blow, . Thou 
Winter Wind’ were all magnificently sung, while his per- 
formance of Grieg’s ‘A Swan’ was a veritable tour de 
force. His program further included a very entertaining 
group of Chinese Mother Goose Songs, the fun of which he 
pain A to perfection.”——London Telegraph, June 18th, 1920 


“By his performances of his second recital yesterday Mr. 
Reinald Werrenrath strengthened still further the good impres 
sion which he produced on the occasion of his first appearance 
a week or so ago. He is certainly a gifted singer, while 






he has in addition those priceless and incommunicable gifts of 
presence and personality which are in themselves more than half 


the battle. In the course of a well varied program he showed 
himself an admirable artist in a wide range of lyrical music. 
Perhaps he did nothing better in the course of the whole recital 
than a group of Grieg songs, which he gave in an admirably 
sincere and unforced style. But that is where your singer 
scores who is so finely endowed in the matter of actual voice in 


the first instance.”"—London Westminster Gazette, June 18th, 
1920. 
“Mr. Werrenrath has none of the defects of the operatic 


baritone. He sings with the simplicity and modesty of the great 
artist. His voice is one of exceptional range He sang up to 
G and down to G without effort, and the quality of his voice 
was as beautiful on the low G as on the high one. His pro 
gram was interesting all through Seldom have I heard 
such able singing. It is good to listen to a singer with 
out being worried by any faults in the quality of the voice, 
the intonation, or the enunciation of the words The 
mingling of austerity with deep feeling in Falconieri’s 
‘Occhietti Amati’ showed how well Mr. Werrenrath understands 
the Latin soul of the early Italian composers Then, as an 
encore, he gave us ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.’ 
This familiar song, so often bawled and cooed with false senti 
ment, was a real test of the new baritone’s taste, and he came 
through it triumphantly Dupare’s ‘Le Manoir de Rosemonde’ 
was sung with just the right indication of the deep tragedy 
underlying it. Mr. Werrenrath’s simplicity may possibly de 
ceive some people, who have been taught to mistake exaggeration 
for strength. But to others it is one of his greatest assets, Let 
us hope that all musical London will go to acclaim this splen 
did artist when he gives another recital.”’-—London Lady, June 
10th, 1920, ; 


“Such a wonderful voice, such mastery of the art of using it, 
such taste and intelligence. His group of old Italian songs was 
perfect. In Faleonieri’s ‘Occhietti Amati’ the antique melody 
of love and sorrow flowed from the singer's lips with an ex 
yression so strong and simple that you began to think Mr. 
NVerrenrath was more a ‘Roman than a Dane.’ The classic 
splendor of Peri’s ‘Hymn to Orpheus’ was also fully realized. 
His mezza-voce has a fascinating quality As an encore after 
the Italian songs he sang “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,’ and made a lovely thing of that unpretentious melody, 
restoring to it all the smoothness of which most singers rob it 
through sentimental emphasis. If Mr. Werrenrath does not 
sing again here it will be a thousand pities, for he ie a singer 
of rare distinction.""—London Time and Tide, June 1ith, 
1920. 


“If all the artists that America is sendifig over just now sang 
as well as Mr. Reinald Werrenrath did at Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, our cousins would have no cause to com 
ment, as I believe they do, upon our lukewarm appreciation of 
them He is a light baritone with a very fine voice A great 
part of his program could scarcely have been sung better, espe- 
cially his well-chosen selection of Italian classics. Among other 
strong assets he has a fascinating mezza-voce.”’—/ondon 
Sunday Telegram, June 6th, 1920 


“A baritone of distinction is Mr. Reinald Werrenrath. 
1 was chiefly struck by the excellence of his attack and his 
steadiness of tone, His voice in addition is well produced and 
of rich quality, and he sang everything with the assurance and 
polish of a true artist.”—London Musical Opinion 


“Of the many concerts last week, the most interesting was 
that given by Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, who showed himself to 
be a baritone of very rare attainments. He has an ex- 
cellent voice and a very finished technique which, however, is 
only legitimately used as a means to an end. His interpreta- 
tive powers are of a high order.’’—London Jewish Guardian 
June 11th, 1920. ; 


“The best of the American singers as yet is Mr Reinald 
Werrenrath He is an artist to the backbone, and his 
diction and mezza-voce are such as one seldom hears.””—London 
Saturday Review, June 12th, 1920. 
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MORE MUSIC IN THE SYNAGOGUES 


A Plea for Congregational Singing 
By HERMANN HOEXTER 


(From the Detroit Jewish Chronicle, July 30, 1920) 


the average reformed congregation manifests at the 
regular Sabbath and holiday services for the musical 
portion of the ritual, seems to have been overlooked in the 
discussions of the reformed rabbis at their recent conven 
tion. The unorthodox Jew who visits at any fashionable 
gentile service must, if he has a spark of religion in his 
soul, be astonished at the freedom and the spontaniety with 
which the congregation takes part in the singing of the 
and the responsive readings. It is done with sin- 
cerity and conviction, and besides adding immeasurably to 
the spirit of the service, it gives a decided tone of sanctity 
to the meeting and charges the atmosphere with that fervor 
which most of us associate only with the church and the 
cathedral, but pes with the temple of the “Schule.” 

Most of the Catholic and high Episcopal churches possess 
boy-choirs of v aeving standards of excellence, often sup 
plemented by adult choruses, who sing or chant the pre- 
cribed responses, and then lead in the singing of the 
hymns. Here, as well as in the churches of the other Chris 
tian denominations, the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
one seldom finds a parishioner who, when present at the 
service, fails to take part in it, Nearly all the members 
are familiar with practically all the songs in the hymnal; 
they have heard them from their infancy at home, in the 
Sunday school, at the services; the mere mention of the 
number often suffices to bring the required tune to mind, 
which, with its wealth of associations, religious or other- 
wise, stimulates the worshipper and makes him eager to 
raise his voice in praise with the devoutest. Furthermore, 
the singing is generally good and modulated; either choir or 
quartet leads, and the congregation naturally follows, keep- 
ing correct time and observing all the various marks of cres- 
cendo and diminuendo 

With the possible exception of a few orthodox congrega- 
tions in New York where some gifted “Chasan” offciates 
and rules his male choir with a firm hand, and by the same 
token keeps his zealous “Kehilah” in the tracks of tune and 
time, | have never heard such wonderful interpretations of 
the truly glorious music of the synagogue—the fine old tra- 
ditional melodies, as in the Great Synagogues of Frankfurt 
and London. To be sure they had been clothed in modern 
harmonies by many of the most inspired of European 
“Chasonim,” cantors with exceptional voices and thorough 
musical education, The men had heard and learned the 
“tunes” long before they had the right to sit with their 
fathers and perhaps their grandfathers in positions of honor 
in the body of the synagogue. And so the mere intonation 
of a beloved melody was sufficient to enthuse the entire as- 
sembly, and due to the strong and trained leading of the male 
choir, the congregation was kept in time and in tune, with 
the result that the effect of the singing was spiritually over 
powering and musically exalting. 

It seems to me that the Jewish communities of this coun- 
try might profitably follow the innovations recently intro 
duced into the parochial schools of many of the States, and 
already adopted by many non-Catholic churches. The child- 
ren are given systematic instruction in singing, either in 
the parish or Sunday schools, This instruction, in the 
hands of trained and competent teachers, includes voice 
placing, sight-reading, the study and mastery of the stand- 
ard hymns, and the correct reading of the responses. The 
best results are not to be obtained by mass-teaching, the 
work is done in classes with small groups of children; 
those unable to read are taught the tunes by rote, so that 
when they are of age to study notation, the difficulties of 
meter and rhythm are practically negligible. In the course 
of time a fine and trained body of singers has been de- 
veloped, eager and enthusiastic, in whose hands, in whose 
hearts, and in whose voices the old familiar, famous hymn- 
tunes will ever find not only a ready response, but one that 
is trained and quite often beautiful. 

Were some such scheme introduced and followed by the 
supervisors of the Jewish Sunday schools, I feel reasonably 
certain that in a short time they too could boast of congre- 
gational song as inspired and as sincerely convincing as 
that found in the neighboring churches. 

Meanwhile the most important holidays in the Jewish 
calendar are slowly creeping upon us. How many members 

of Temple Beth El have copies of the hymnal wherein both 
the special songs and the holiday responses may be found, 
and how many ever think of having these hymns sung at 


se shameful indifference and the utter disregard which 


hymns 


home in preparation for the temple services? If this 
thought has not come to you before, take it for what it is 
worth; with but a little practice the temple could have the 
best of cemavenmtiiaal singing, and I am sure it would bene- 
fit the members as well as the spirit of the service. 


New York Philharmonic Plans 


The seventy-ninth season of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society will open in November, with Josef Stransky, 
conductor, beginning his tenth year at the head of the or- 
chestra. The several series of Carnegie Hall concerts will 
include twelve Thursday evenings, sixteen Friday after- 
noons, four Saturday evenings and twelve Sunday after- 
noons. Five Sunday afternoon concerts will be given at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, as usual. 

As heretofore, first pe rformances of American composi- 
tions will be features of the season’s offerings. In addi- 
tion to these novelties, Conductor Stransky’s programs will 
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include premiere performances of several important Euro- 
pean works. Mr. Stransky is still in Europe where he has 
been since July, going abroad for the express purpose of 
selecting these scores and procuring instruments impossible 
to obtain here. 

Assisting artists chosen from the most pee solo- 
ists in the musical world will be heard at Philharmonic 
concerts throughout the season. A complete list of these 
artists will be announced at an early date. 

During the season, the orchestra will make three short 
tours in the East and Middle West, and at the conclusion 
of its New York concerts will travel from coast to coast 
in a spring tour of ten weeks. Until the opening of the 
box office, aplications for seats will be received at the 
offices of the society in Carnegie Hall. 


Heavy Concert Season for John Powell 


John Powell, the pianist, has been booked for a concert 
tour which opens this week (September 11) and closes 
on April 18, 1921 His tour will include two appearances 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra in New York 
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City, and with the same orchestra in Rochester, N. Y., and 


Buffalo, N. Y., January 10 and 11, 1921, respectively. Mr. 
Powell has been engaged as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, in Chicago, 
January 14 and 15; as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, January 21 and 22. On April 16 and 18, he will 
appear as soloist with the National Symphony Orchestra in 
New York City, and on October 8 will make his re-appear- 
ance as soloist at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival. On 
September 24 Mr. Powell is engaged for a sonata recital 
with Efrem Zimbalist, at the Berkshire Music Festival, 
Berkshire, Mass.; on April 1, he makes his re-appearance 
on the Kate Lacey concert series at Columbus, Ohio, and 
beginning January 31, and extending to February 27, he 
has been booked for a western and southwestern tour, 
which will include the principal cities west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


Large Class Awaits Mme. Niessen-Stone 


Owing to the large class of pupils awaiting her, Matja 
Niessen-Stone returned to New York on September 1 to 
reopen her vocal studios in the metropolis. Many of her 
students have been appearing in public during the warm 
months, for instance, Grace Foster and Zilla Simpson 
played an engagement of several weeks at the Adams and 
Madison Theaters in Detroit and met with splendid success, 
Else Gardner filled a return engagement at the Wildmere 
Hotel in Minnewaska, N. Y., and Charlotte Katz sang re- 
99 4 at an open air 'Globe concert and also at the Y. W. 
H. A, in Brooklyn. George Dale is booked heavily for a 
ath in the South this fall, and Bella Mazelle has signed a 
contract with the Yiddish Theater in New York. Frieda 
Rochen is re-engaged as soloist at the Methodist Church 
in Freeport, L. L, and Marie Edelle will again sing at 
St. Nicholas Avenue Church in New York, while Emma 
Burkhardt has been secured by the First Congregational 
Church in Jersey City. Ethelyne Morgan, another pupil of 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, will sing at Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex., some time during the forthcoming season. 


Olive Nevin Scores with Cadman Number 


Olive Nevin, who possesses “an unusual soprano voice 
of extended range and much dramatic and declamatory exe- 
cution,” is decidedly persona grata to the large audiences 
which assemble to hear the famous concerts given at the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, by Leman and his symphony or- 
chestra, 

At the August 8 concert, Miss Nevin sang with marked 
success the exquisite “Spring Song of the Robin Woman,’ 
from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Indian opera “Shanewis.” 
Mr, Leman and his orchestra were as well pleased as the 
audience, and the result was that a return engagement for 
September 12 was immediately arranged. Needless to say 
that the same song is specially requested. Many other 
noted concert singers are ; using this song with great success. 


Tollefsen Trio’ s Annual Tour 


The Tollefsen Trio has been booked for fourteen appear- 
ances in the East before the’ holidays. On January 7 this 
well known chamber-music organization will open its mid- 
winter tour, the engagements already booked for the trio 
for this tour, including recitals in Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Augusta, Ga.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Albany,: Ala. ; 
Greenville, S. C.; Franklin, Carbondale, Prioria and 
Danville, Ill.; Lafayette, Ind.; Goshen, Ind.; Chicago, IIL. ; 
Beaver Falls, Pa., and the Beethoven Club, New York C ity. 
The trio will bring out several important new works the 
coming season and the forthcoming tour promises to be one 
of the most important the membe rs have yet filled. 








Witmark feuds Appeal 
The appeal of Witmark song's is universal it would seem, 
as recent programs received from New Jersey and Illinois 
featuring such, indicate. On the former program, Lotta 


Madden, soprano, sang Briers’ “Nancy's Answer,” and 
Fred Patton, baritone, scored in Vanderpool’s “Then 
Speak.” Reports indicate that both these songs were en- 
thusiastically received. From Illinois comes the report that 
Cecelia McArdle, contralto, was equally successful with 
Grey’s “Mammy Dear,” which she included on a recent pro- 
gram, 


Ruth Kemper at Lockport Festival 
Ruth Kemper, violin soloist and concertmistress of the 
Oliver Orchestra, is one of the artists engaged for the music 
festival now being held at Lockport, € 
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Unique Praise for Middelschulte 


Wilhelm Middelschulte achieved excellent success with 
his course at Notre Dame University. His popularity was 
demonstrated by large audiences at every one of his re- 
citals, also by a large class of students, which, compared to 





WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
Organist. ' 


the class of 1919, showed an increase of 300 per cent. in at- 
tendance. So pleased were the university authorities with 
Mr. Middelschulte’s work that they engaged him immedi 
ately for 1921. 

Following is what leading’ Chicago critics think of Mid- 
delschulte as an organist: 


“A great musician and a fine organist. 
Tribune 


"Glenn D, Gunn, Chicago 


“An eminent artist.”.—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald 


This is how the late Theodore Thomas, the great musi- 
cian and teacher of America, regarded Mr. Middelschulte : 
“One of the influential minority whose ability and spirit 
can only benefit the country.” 


Zimbalist Operetta Produced 


Efrem Zimbalist wrote the music of the musical com- 
edy, “Honeydew,” which had its premiére at the Casino 
Theater last Monday evening, September 6, before a very 
large and representative audience, including many well 
known musicians of the metropolis. 

The work has a very modernistic plot, with plenty of ro- 
mance and divorces, and of course there are jokes about 
prohibition, the mother-in-law and other current issues. 
Much dancing enlivened the intervals between story telling, 
and there is one very charming interpolation consisting of 
a Chinese pantomimic ballet quite in the style of the Sal- 
let Russe. The whole piece (produced by Joseph Weber) 
is most lavishly staged and costumed and excellent taste 
prevails throughout. 

Zimbalist’s music is decidedly superior to the libretto, 
for it has dash, appeal and infectious gayety. He is mas- 
ter of the various up to date styles in light music, for he 
writes a slow waltz a la Ivan Caryl! or Leo Fall with the 
same ease and skill that he contrives a fox trot in the 
manner of Jerome Kern, or a one step whose lilt and jazzi- 
ness compare favorably with Irving Berlin. The music 
for the Chinese episode is a gem of humor and delicate 
tonal characterization. The orchestral handling through- 
out is full of deft touches in color and harmony. At 
least three of the pieces in the production are destined for 
general popularity 

The company is a good one on the whole, with the 
women leading in vocal accomplishments. There is Dor- 
othy Follis, late of the Chicago Opera, who looks lovely in 
her beautiful owns and sings with routined method and 
refined posi M delivery. She does one bit of mad scene 
quite in the most approved “Lucia” fashion. Evelyn Her- 
bert, another Chicago Opera graduate, revealed a voice of 
exquisite quality. Miss Terry, another young singer (and 
a protegée of Alma Gluck), made a pleasant impression in 
spite of her obvious inexperience. Hal Forde and John 
Park carried off the acting honors among the men. 


Zilpha Barnes Wood’s Grand Operas 


Grand opera was recently given for the first time in 
Patchogue, L. I., the operas being “I Pagliacci” and “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,” with many pupils of Mrs. Wood as 
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principals. The Palace Theater was crowded with the elite 
of the surrounding country, and such a hit was recorded 
that a return engagement has been made. The Grand Opera 
Society of New York is thus doing pioneer work and mak- 
ing a fine success, numerous rformances having been 
given, both in Greater New ok one surrounding ccuntry. 
“Carmen” is in preparation. 

Mrs. Wood returns to New York September 15. 


English Opera Fails to Start 


The National Commonwealth Opera Company, scheduled 
to start a season of opera in English at the Lexington 
Theater on last Monday evening with a performance of 
“Il Trovatore,” failed to get under way, owing, it was 
stated, to “complications with the scene painters and with 
the various unions controlling the chorus forces.” An 
opening is promised for September 18. 


Richard Herndon’s New Venture 


Richard Herndon and his associate, Frank Kintzing, 
who managed the French Orchestra tour so ably two 
years ago, have no orchestra or other trifle to bring over 
from Europe this season. So, except for the American 
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tour of Fokine which is in their charge, they have turned 
to lighter things, and last week brought out a new musical 
comedy at the Belmont Theater. The only trouble with 
“Little Miss Charity,” the name of the musical comedy, 
is that, while the musical end is all right, the comedy part 
limps decidedly. There is not much fun to be gotten out 
of the idea of a charity organization founding a model 
community, and the author, in fact, hardly got out what 
little there might be in it. There were several delightful 
numbers among the music, by S. R. Henry and M. Savin, 
and the producers had done their best so far as scenery 
and costumes go. The best thing about “Little Miss 
Charity” was that it points the way back toward the re- 
fined, what might be called “legitimate,” musical comedy. 
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Barrere and Mathieu in “Aesop’s Fables” 
Most important is the announcement that Mabel Wood 
Hill’s “Aesop’s Fables” will be sung in its entirety by 
Joseph Mathieu, the tenor, with the Barrere Ensemble, at the 





MABEL WOOD HILL, 
Composer of “Aesop's Fables.” 


Lockport Festival. The score used will be adapted from 
that presented recently by Conductor Leps at Willow Grove, 
where it “went over the top” with great success. 


An Italian Boy’s Impression 
of Mme. Davies’ Method 


The following is a young Italian boy’s impression of his 
first lesson with Clara Novello Davies: 
So maka da body 

And mind to combine 
Build beega da body 

And stronga da mind. 


Some people dey thinka 
You sing witha da throat. 

Bah! Dose foolish people 
Dey getta my goat. 


Do a da physical 

And leave Mme. Davies 
Build heap big a da chest, 
To do a da rest. 


Dose same people thinka 
ake beeg voice to sing. 
Ah no! It is body 
And mind does da thing. 


Max Jacobs Heard at Long Branch 


Max Jacobs, violinist, was one of the soloists at the con- 
cert given at the Hotel Scarboro Casino at Long Branch, 
N. J., on Sunday evening, August 22, in aid of the Hebrew 
National Orphan House. Mr. Jacohs played in a thor- 
oughly artistic manner numbers by Sarasate, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreisler, Kurt Schindler, De Koven, Cui and Cottenet, etc. 


Larsen Begins Winter’s Work September 16 


Although Rudolf Larsen, violinist, has been teaching 
three days each week in New York during the summer, he 
will begin his regular winter season on September 16. Mr. 
Larsen enjoyed a short vacation at Lake Champlain. 
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Helen Yorke a Maine Success 
After registering a successful triumph at the Saco Val 
ley Festival at Bridgton, Me., Helen Yorke on August 
4 appeared in recital at Odeon Hall, Bethel, Maine, under 


the auspices of Mrs. W. C. Gary. The townspeople turned 
out in large numbers . renew acquaintance with Miss 
Yorke, she having made her first appearance in that town 


when but three years of age. Her opening number was 


“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” followed by a group 
That Night,” and “Ma Little Sunflower,” by Vanderpool, 
and “O, Little Songs,” by Silberta. Then came the aria, 


“Barber of Seville,” followed 
by German; “The Rose 


from the 
Lavender,’ 


“Una Voce Poco Fa,” 


by “Who'll Buy My 


Has Charmed the Nightingale,’ by Rimsky- Korsakoff, 
with “Butterflies,” by Seiler. The closing group was “Gi 
rometta,” by Sibella, “Marenariello,” by Gambardella, and 
“Marechiare,” by Tosti, in the final number, Strauss’ “Voci 
di Urimavera.” Helen Yorke had to give no less than 
seven encores. The concert was one continuous ovation, 
after which Mrs. Gary sent the following telegram to 


Helen Yorke’s managers, The Musical Bureau of America, 
Inc 

‘This evening will be long remembered by all of us Let me 
have a date for next year as I had to gremiiee our patrons that 
I would bring Helen Yorke here again Everyone agreed that her 
is one of marvelous beauty and charm and that her magnetic 
creates an intimate bond of friendship between her 
which has seldom, if ever, been surpassed by any 


pemenailie 
and the audience, 
artist.” 

Helen Yorke’s next recital is at the Maryland Theatre, 
Cumberland, Md., on September 27, where she will 
be assisted by Phillip Sevasta, harpist. This is followed by 
a recital early in October at Augusta, Me., and on Octo- 
ber 17 she appears as the guest soloist at an a ation af 
fo held under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs, George B. 

Carter at Elmira, N. Y 


Harold Hurlbut Teaching i in Paris 

1920.—Harold Hurlbut, the American 
tenor, arrived here recently and is presenting a special 
vocal course based on his book, “Voice Fundamentals” 
(J. Fisher & Bro., New York). Mr, Hurlbut’s book, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1916, has received 
the hearty commendation of singers and teachers through- 
out the country for its common sense treatment of the 
basic problems of singing, and is endorsed by such promi- 


Paris, August 24, 
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nent musicians as Mme. Galli-Curci, Mabel Garrison, Julia 
Culp, Frieda Hempel, Alma Gluck, Queena Mario, Martin, 
Amato, Bispham, Journet and others. W. J. Henderson, 
the well known critic of the New York Sun, devoted half 
a column to a laudatory review of the book when it 
appeared. 
Just before leaving for Europe, where he will spend the 
entire winter in studying and teaching, Mr. Hurlbut com- 
pleted his summer session at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


“Lassie o’ Mine” Very Popular 

A song which is being sung a lot of late is “Lassie 
o' Mine,” by Fred G. Bowles and E. J. Walt. Concert 
singers are mentioning it in speaking of their programs for 
the ensuing season, and it will be sung in public by a rreat 
many prominent artists. Oscar Seagle, the eminent bari- 
tone, has recorded this little song gem, which will appear in 
the Columbia October list. 

Namara has taken up “Lassie o’ Mine” and will sing it 
throughout the coming season. Christine Langenhan also 
will program it. 

Lada, the dancer, one of the best artists of her class, 
was so taken with this American ballad, with its touch of 
Scotch, that she has designed an original interpretative 
dance, which will be one of her features for this fall and 
winter. This is, indeed, an unusual tribute to a modern 
song. No doubt “Lassie o’ Mine” will prove one of the 
pre-eminent song successes of 1920-21. 


William Wylie Settles in Columbus 


William Wylie, a singer who has won the praise of music 
critics in the various cities of this country and abroad, has 
located in Columbus, Ohio. He has been engaged as the 
tenor soloist in the First Congregational Church of that 
city, in addition to which he will devote his time to filling 
concert engagements and coaching advanced students, 
The tenor will be heard in New York City again this sea- 
son, one of these appearances probably being in Aeolian 


Hall. ‘ 
Donna Easley Both Soprano and Aviator 
Donna Easley, the well known soprano, is at “Wildwood,” 

New Canaan, Conn., her country home, where she has been 

doing “stunts” in the air, such as loops, tail spins, etc., in 

one of the aeroplanes there. 
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Bispham Re-engaged by American Conservatory 


David Bispham recently returned from his second and 
phenomenally successful teaching engagement of six weeks 
at the American Conservatory of Music in Chicago, where 
in the period named he not only gave two recitals and held 
twenty classes, but taught on an average of eighty-three 
pupils a nig or four hundred and ninety-eight actual les- 
sons. He has been re-engaged for the summer of 1921, 
and during the season just passed found the quality of mu- 
sicianship and vocal beauty among his pupils to be even of 
a higher grade than was evident in the summer of 1919. 

Mr. Bispham reopened his New York studio on Septem- 
ber 1. The coming year promises to be a busy one for the 
baritone, as he is under contract to appear four times with 
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Walter Damrosch’s orchestra in New York and Brooklyn, 
while in his native city, Philadelphia, he will open the 
musical season on December 6 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Morning Musicales and close the season with two appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia Orchestra, on April 22 and 23, 
1921. Fifteen other recitals are already contracted for and 
many concerts later in the season are under negotiation with 
the eminent American baritone. 

Mr. Bispham’s teaching is distinguished from that of 
many of his contemporaries by reason of the personal 
quality that he infuses into all of his work; while he thor- 
oughly believes in the recognized canons of Italian vocal 
art, he practices the method of actual example, illustrating 
during every lesson and personally showing the pupil how 
to breathe, how to emit tone, and how to phrase every 
composition; in short, how to sing. He considers this to 
be the best way to teach, believing that an ounce of example 
is worth a ton of precept. 


Fontrese Gives Concert for Former Teachers 


On August 25 Marguerite Fontrese appeared in concert in 
the hall of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church as a tribute to her 
former teachers among the Dominican Sisters. Her pro- 
gram was an interesting one and included songs by Pais- 
iello, Beatrice MacGowan Scott, Cadman, Rupert Hughes, 
A. Walter Kramer and Frank La Forge, to which she 
added several selections from “Aida” as encores. Miss 
Fontrese was assisted by Martha Stuart, pianist. Ap- 
proximately 150 sisters and priests enjoyed the concert. 
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C. S. I. ORATORIO SOCIETY 
TO GIVE UNKNOWN WORKS 


Organization's High Aims Discussed by Its Conductor, 
John Warren Erb 

John Warren Erb, when interviewed at his studio, 241 
West Seventy-second street, by a representative of the 
Musicat Courter, concerning the work of the Oratorio 
oA pg of the New York City Christian Science Institute, 
Said: 

“The work of our Oratorio Society is the beginning of 
a new era, where music and divine metaphysics are com- 
bined. Thought is effective as a force, whether expressed 
or unexpressed, as all psychologists will acknowledge. Pro- 
gressive teachers and instructors have long recognized this 
truth, as well as the fact, that all Life, with its phenomenon, 
is in reality, mental. Thought is usually expressed through 
speech, but a more natural means, even than speech, is song, 
which not only expresses thought, but at the same time gives 
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JOHN WARREN ERB, 
Conductor of the Oratorio Society of the New York City 
Christian Science Institute, 


a more definite portrayal of emotion, whether aroused by 
good or evil mental impulsion. Spiritual thought or God- 
thought, eternal Life and Love, reflected or expressed, is 
the greatest power on earth, and the concerted expression 
of a great body of people projecting spiritual thought sim- 
ultaneously and with the same purpose, exerts a most potent 
influence for unity, harmony and universal good. The result 
of singing in this manner is beyond description, and gives 
tonal effects that cannot be described by the limited means 
of our present musical notation. 

“This spiritual thought reflection is the idea which actu- 
ates the singing of the Oratorio Society of the New York 
City Christian Science Institute, numbering at present 300 
members. In order that our ‘means of expression’ may be 
brought to the highest degree of excellence, we use a re- 
markable plan in our work, The chorus is divided into 
classes, for the study of tone placement, sight singing. 
rudiments and notation of the scores. A most excellent 
faculty, made up of well known New York artists and solo- 
ists, co-operate with the conductor in this work. It con- 


sists of Josephine J. Percy, soprano; Harriet Foster, 
contralto; Ella Backus Behr, voice coach; Kitty 
Cheatham, soprano and art interpreter; Vida Mil- 


holland, soprano; Agnes Reifsnyder, contralto, and Mary 
Ray Pinney, conductor of the children’s chorus and ac- 
companist for the Oratorio Society. : ¥ 
“The Oratorio Society is under the auspices of the New 
York City Christian Science Institute, incorporated in 1891, 
of which Augusta E. Stetson, C. S, D., is principal, Our 
plan is to produce this season in our third yearly concert, 
to which admittance is by invitation only, practically un- 
known sacred works by Bach, Mendelssohn and other classic 
writers. Sacred music, with spiritual thought force, has 
conveyed a mighty, uplifting influence for good, Our organ- 


ization is in no way connected with the old renowned and 
We are not a 


popular ‘Oratorio Society of New York’. not 
commercial organization, and as I have stated, admission 
to our concerts is by invitation only. _ ri ; 
“Our work is produced from the highest spiritual inter- 
pretative standpoint, and with adequate musical equipment 
has won the highest praise from critics. For this we are 
We feel that a great work is being accomplished 


grateful. I : 
by the higher mental standards which our members strive 
to attain, in their philanthropic efforts to uplift the musical 


and mental standard of the people.” 





Summer Activities of Howard D. McKinney 


Howard D. McKinney, composer and dean of music at 
Rutgers College, has been spending the major portion of the 
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summer at Cragsmoor, N. Y., where he has been resting, 
reading extensively, composing and preparing work for the 
forthcoming college year. Four of his new songs have been 
accepted by J. Fischer & Brother for publication this fall. 

Mr. McKinney recently visited Clarence Hamilton of the 
Wellesley College music faculty at Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
at which time a recital was given in the Assembly Hall and 
his “In My Soul’s House” was sung by Helen Besler, so- 
prano. When Miss Besler appears in recital at Aeolian 
Hall this season one of her group of songs will be made up 
of compositions by Mr. McKinney. On the composer’s re 
turn trip to Cragsmoor he stopped off at Alton Bay and 
called on Ethelynde Smith, and at Peterboro, N. H., where 
he was the guest of the MacDowell colony. 

Sophie Braslau, Albert Spalding, Mrs. Edward A. 
MacDowell and the New York Chamber Music Society are 
among the attractions already booked for the concert course 
at Rutgers College, of which, as stated above, Mr. McKinney 
is the dean. 


John Powell at Work on Opera 

_The question of an operatic subject worried John Powell, 
Pianist and composer, for a long time before he hit upon 
the subject of “Judith and Holophernes,” for which he has 
had a libretto prepared by George Harris and upon the com- 
position of whose music he has been engaged for the past 
two years whenever the pressure of his recital engagements 
allowed him the time. At first it was Mr. Powell’s idea to 
choose a thoroughly American subject for his opera, for he 
believed for a time that an American opera ought to be 
built around an American plot. However, even the most 
casual examination of the subject matter of successful 
French, Italian and German operas and music dramas con 
vinced him that this idea of his was founded more in senti- 
ment than in hard common sense. To give just a single 
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French list, is based on a Spanish subject, and its chief 
competitor, “Faust,” was derived from a German original. 

Yet Mr. Powell is of the opinion that his own subject, 
that of “Judith and Holophernes,” is as much American as 
any other nation’s for a Biblical subject; it is part of 
the inheritance of all those peoples who have accepted the 
Christian faith. It is, in fact, one of the world’s great 
stories of woman’s sacrifice, and therefore is part and par- 
cel of our world heritage, as much an American subject as 
that of “Salome” was German in the eyes of Richard 
Strauss. 


Mr. and Mrs. De Primo at Tacoma Stadium 

The honor of closing the very successful series of sum- 
mer evening concerts in the great Stadium at Tacoma fell 
to Eugenie de Primo, the pianist, and her husband, 
Zanco de Primo, tenor, who gave the final program on the 
evening of August 14. Both artists won great favor with 
the audience of over 1,000 who assembled to hear them 
and the press praised them heartily. Mr. and Mrs. de 
Primo are remaining on the coast for a while and will ap- 
pear again in concert before returning East. At Tacoma 
they were entertained extensively. Henry Shaw, chairman 
of the Stadjum concerts, gave a reception for them, and 
they were entertained at the Rotary Club, the Country Club, 
etc, 
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CADMAN'’'S “THE SUNSET TRAIL,” 
PRODUCED FOR FIRST TIME, 
PROVES UNIQUE SUCCESS 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s latest Indian music-drama, 
“The Sunset Trail,” produced recently for the first time by 
the California Theater Ensemble, numbering some forty 
voices, under the direction of W. G. Stewart, the well-known 
New York producer, was repeated in a series of five per- 
formances at the Spreckels Theater, San Diego, August 
23, 24 and 25, as the principal feature of a unique and clever 
musical revue. The new Cadman work is not lengthy, re 
quiring only some fifteen minutes for its presentation, and 
is emblematic of the new art of visualizing a song into the 
elements of an operatic stage setting. 

The scene is an Indian camp in the mountains at sunset. 
Indians are gathered in silence around a smoldering fire. 


Ihe Chief, rising, addresses the Great Spirit: 
Great Spirit, O, Great Spirit, 
Thy people take the sunset trail of destiny, 
Who once possessed the fair rich valleys of the dawn 
Around the dying camp fire 
Now they dream old dreams of glory gone; 


Old visions fade; more faintly come 
The echoes of their battle song 
But still unconquered, free, still unafraid 


hey face Sunset and destiny. 
O Great Spirit, O Great Spirit, Thou hast willed 

The legend, Mr. Cadman says, was not written with any 
intention that it would be dramatized, but Mr. Stewart 
staged it in most beautiful manner, with specially colored 
settings of the Painted Desert, and traditional costuming, 
and the score, while leading off with the customary beating 
of tom-toms develops into some magnificent choruses, simple 
and melodious, although, of course, repetitional as go the 
songs of the red man. The principal solo is baritone, sung 
by the Chief. The stage picture, properly drawn, is of 
sheer beauty and peculiarly fascinating, and it is under- 
stood the legend will soon be heard at one of New York's 
leading picture houses, with orchestral accompaniment 
probably at the Capitol Theater. 

Mr, Cadman was present at San Diego, spoke from the 
stage about his work and the brilliant western settings Mr. 
Stewart had provided for the score, and played the piano 
accompaniment with the orchestra. 

Among those present were Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
her pianist, Katherine Hoffmann; Mme. Max Heinrich and 
party; W. L. Hubbard; Gertrude Ross and party, from 
Coronado; Gertrude Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Tyndall Gray, 
and hundreds of members of the Amphion Club of San 
Diego 

The Musical Revue as presented at the Spreckels com- 
prised excerpts from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Florodora” 
(double) sextette; “Old Fashioned Garden” from Raymond 
Hitchcock's “Hitchy Koo;” medley of favorite Scotch 
melodies, Burleigh’s spirituals, “Southland” and other en- 
semble features, under the direction of Hans S. Linn.” 

The festival was arranged by Charles R. Baker who will 
repeat the very successful venture in the near future 
when an entirely new and novel program will be arrange. 

The California Theater Ensemble, which is completely 
Californian, has been developed by Mr. Stewart into a highly 
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artistic singing body, and so impressed was Mr. Cadman 
by the art of the members that he did not hesitate to state 
publicly that Broadway, New York, could well afford to 
hear it. (See photograph on page 24.) , 


BERKSHIRE PROGRAMS 
UNUSUALLY INTERESTING 
(Continued from page 5) 
concert, September 23, the Berkshire Quartet playing the 
Beethoven C sharp minor quartet, op. 131, after which 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will play compositions for 
two pianos by Brahms (the Haydn variations), Debussy, 
Casella and Guy Ropartz. The Friday morning concert 
will be a sonata recital by Efrem Zimbalist and John Pow- 
ell, who will play a sonata of Beethoven, one of Brahms 
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and Powell's own new sonata. Friday afternoon the Lon- 
don String Quartet, playing for the first time in America, 
will perform quartets by Frank Bridge, H. Waldo War- 
ner (folk song quartet on a Berkshire melody), and the 
Beethoven E minor, op. 590, No. 2. Saturday morning 
there will be a chamber music concert organized by Carlos 
Salzedo, in which Greta Torpadie, soprano; the Trio de 
Lutece, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and the Berkshire 
String Quartet will participate, playing works of Rameau, 
Bach, Ravel, Couperin, Martin, Dandrieu, Debussy and Mr. 
Salzedo himself. 

At the final concert on Saturday afternoon, September 
25, the Berkshire Quartet will play the prize winning com- 
position, Malipiero’s “Rispetti ¢ Strambetti,” and after- 
ward will unite with the London Quartet in Enesco’s 
octet in C major. 


C. Wenham Smith Dead 


C. Wenham Smith, sixty-nine years old, of Newark, 
N. J., one of the best known organists in this country, died 
Sunday in the Newark Memorial Hospital, where he had 
undergone an operation for stomach and kidney trouble. 
Mr. Smith was born in London. He was brought to this 
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country by the late Monsignor Doane, of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Newark. He became organist at the B’Nai 
Zieshuruf Temple, where he had remained for the past 
twenty years. Mr. Smith was considered one of the best 
composers of church music in this country. He was the 
father-in-law of Police Commissioner Thomas M. Ford, of 
Newark. He is survived by Mrs. Ford and another daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Cecile Hughes, formerly well known as a violinist 
of considerable attainment. 





Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


_ Among the distinguished passersby observed from a table 
in the window of a little French pastry restaurant on 
Thirty-ninth street last Tuesday a week ago were Conductor 
Edwin Franko Goldman and his charming wife. 

Mana-Zucca, sands Axman, Merced de Pifia, Roger de 

Bruyn, and Harry B. Herts were among the musical and 
managerial elite who attended the concert by the Goldman 
Concert Band at Columbia on September 1 and heard Helen 
Stover sing some splendid solos. 
_ It was after eleven o'clock (p. m.) that an attractive look- 
ing coupe automobile stalled in front of me at Broadway 
and Thirty-ninth street. In it, to my surprise, I discovered 
Wassili Leps and two very interested friends. 

A little bird tells me that the Shuberts have taken a new 
option on a play of John T. Lang’s. It was on its way to 
production before the actors’ strike, and then something 
it Now it looks as though the public will see it after 
a 








Saw Romolo Ferri, the baritone, with his brother last 
Thursday morning rushing for a N. Y. C. train. A little 
vacation or a concert date? 

The 18lst Street Ice Skating Palace is to have a pipe 
organ, said to be one of the largest in the city. What next? 

Ethelind Terry, starring in Zimbalist’s new musical show, 
“Honeydew,” which opened with unique success at the 
Casino, Labor Day, was discovered outside of the theater 
Sunday night, about 11:00 o'clock, gazing fondly at her 
own portraits conspicuously displayed in a huge frame. 
She didn’t seem to like the way in which her hair was ar- 
ranged in one of the pictures. The passing crowd, a few 
of whom recognized her, appeared pleased with all the pho- 
tos, however. 

S. HL, Je. 


Mary Garden in Cable Dispatches 


A cable from Paris, dated September 3, stated that Mary 
Garden had had a narrow escape from drowning at Monte 
Carlo, having been saved by a swimming instructor, Not- 
withstanding this report, Manager Wagner says he has a 
confidence amounting to certainty that Miss Garden will 
be here promptly to begin the tour of concerts which has 
been arranged for her. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 8.) 
great many different emotional effects in music, and 
that it is the way the music is made and the fashion 
in which it is rendered that bring about the appro- 
priate attitude on the part of the listener. 

“In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades the same sort 
of work continues as much as may be necessary or 
desirable, but in addition a great deal more emphasis 
is placed upon a more formal type of-ear training. 
I refer here to the teacher playing or singing short 
melodies to the class, asking them to listen intently, 
to commit to memory, and then to transfer to paper. 
It is amazing how well they learn to do this, and 
since these grades represent the time when we are 
trying to make the child as familiar as possible with 
the association between notes and tones we have here 
another method of approach which will greatly help 
the process of sight reading, besides being invaluable 
intrinsically because of the various reasons that have 
already been mentioned. It should be noted that ear 
training in these grades should include analysis of 
rhythm as well as of interval. 

“In the seventh and eighth grades the work in ear 
training is again correlated with the other musical ac- 
tivities of these years, and when the bass staff is 
being studied some of the melodies will naturally be 
given in the lower register and will be written on the 
bass staff. Similarly when the subject of elementary 
harmony is introduced, a beginning may be made with 
very simple harmonic ear training. When the various 
orchestral instruments are studied the children are 
to be given the opportunity of hearing each one a 
sufficient number of times so as to become familiar 
with its timbre.” 

The music memory idea plays a very important part in 
the study of ear training. To teach children to listen 
properly, and with some idea other than polite attention, is 
one of the most difficult of all school problems. 


Hicu Scuoot Ear TRAINING. 


It is in the high school that ear training is to be finally 
worked out. The writing of melodies from hearing, pay- 
ing strict attention to the rhythmic elements involved, is 
the big test in ear work. But, after all, it is only the me- 
chanical side. The goal should be the ability to analyze. 
Form and analysis in music is a subject attractive only 
to the student of music. The average pupil cannot progress 
that far, but should arrive at the stage where he can in- 
telligently describe a musical composition in terms of style, 
melodic motives, structural harmonies and artistic value. 
It is not too much to expect because we demand the same 
in literature, and it is fair to assume that if the interest be 
properly awakened the student will solve the problem for 
himself 





Mirovitch Makes Ampico Records 


Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, who is to make his 
American debut at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, 
October 20, has spent the last two weeks in recording piano 
records for the Ampico reproducing piano. This brilliant 
artist was engaged after a private hearing, although the 
private hearing alone was not all that induced the company 
to engage him for its list of recorders, for the company 
keeps close tabs on the work and success of all pianists, 
both here in this country and abroad, and for the past five 
years the organization has been carefully noting the suc- 
cess which Mirovitch has won in the Oriental countries as 
well as in Australia. Shortly after his coming to America 
he signed his name to an Ampico contract. 

Now the management of the artist and the Ampico are 
eagerly awaiting his American debut, when they feel 
that he will introduce to American piano followers a brand 
of playing to which they have long been looking forward. 
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“Qualified students obtain positions’’ Musical Courier 


MILTON ABORN SCHOOL 


ENSEMBLE 
a TICT OF REPER TOIRE 


OPERATIC TRAINING ~ 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE in THE ABORN MINIATURE 


FACULTY Mr. faa. personally supervises all the work of the student, assisted by distinguished coaches and 

conducto 

COU RSES Cameete musical and dramatic preparation in all operatic roles, including ensembie with completé 
casts. 





FRANK NAGEL, Mué’ D., 


MILTON ABORN 
Director Dean of Faculty 


EQUIPMENT The Aborn Miniature, a theater complete in every detail, offers exceptional facilities to our 
students for actual stage experience. 


ENTRANCE The school is in continuous session. All work oe individual, students may enter at any time. 
Early enrollment advisable, however. Catalogue giving full information will be sent upon request. 


New York City 





MILTON ABORN SCHOOL OF OPERATIC TRAINING, 137 West 38th Street. Phone Fitz Roy 2121. 











OFFICE 


W. H. C. BURNETT 


Detroit 


Suggestions For Local Managers 
LOUIS GRAVEURE CONCERT 


PROGRAMS—-Kindly mention “Steinway Piano used.” 
Sings exclusively for Columbia Graphophone Co, 
— program as attractive as possible with photo of Mr. Graveure, same as used above (electro sent on 

request). 

Mail a few programs in advance of concert to local press and prominent people in your vicinity whom you 
know are interested in the best in music. 

Mention name of accompanist, Mr. Bryceson Treharne. 

Mention name of management, W. H. C. Burnett, Detroit, Michigan. 

AUDITORIUM NOTES— 

If possible have ticket takers, box office attendants, ushers, and one man for stage in eveniig dress, 

Make stage as attractive as possible—if footlights are used have 6 amber lights in center row. The man- 
agement will carry their own stage hangings on this tour. 

Arrange with your leading merchants to use sticker “GRAVEURD IS COMING” on their local mail (back 
of envelopes) a month in advance of the concert. Stickers for this purpose wil! be sent on request. 

NOVEL COUNTER CARDS—covering your leading branches of business will be mailed you, Please see 

these are placed in the several departments indicated. Merchants are very willing to co-operate when attractive 

material is supplied. Don’t overlook the fact that an event like a Graveure concert helps the sale of dry-goods, 
gent’s furnishings, shoes and flowers. These suggestion cards will bring business to your merchants and adver- 
tise your concert (cards sent on request). 
our local piano and phonograph stores will do considerable local advertising for you, and you will be 

supplied for distribution through Columbia representatives a plentiful supply of Graveure circulars. Order the 
quantity required, 

Mr. Graveure is the greatest interpreter of song before the public today and you should draw the attention 
of all singing teachers to the greatest concert event of the season. 

An evening with Louis Graveure is a great singing lesson to those interested in the art. 

With very few exceptions, every man, woman and child in your locality is interested in music when it is 
presented to them in the Graveure way. 

Co-operation is the aim of this office. 


Price $1,000.00. 





Louis Graveure 
World Renowned Baritone 


W. H. C. BURNETT, 


Available dates on request, Detroit, Michigan. 

















NEW YORK TIMES. 


“What he does is musical, finished as ff 
if in miniature; often elegant, and has 
sincerity. . His group of Grieg’s 
songs was sung with taste and poeti- 
hrasing 


cal feeling. Mr. Gunster’s 
was excellent and made itself felt as 
growing naturally out of the musical 


substance of the songs.” 


Richard’ 
Aldrich). = a 











This Season’s Annual Tour 


OF THE 


Will Commence in October 


——_— | 





Applications for dates are invited from 
all local concert agents, musical asso- 
ciations, and high class social organiza- 
tions. 


Address: The Secretary 


HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE OF THE DANCE 
746 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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PORTLAND BUSINESS MEN 
VALUE LOCAL SYMPHONY 


Chamber of Commerce Declares Orchestra Is Asset in 
City’s Development—Conductor Carl Denton Plans for 
Fine Season—Gallo English Opera Company 
Reorganized 


Portland, Ore., August 28, 1920.—The importatce of the 


Portland Symphony Orchestra was demonstrated at the last 
luncheon of the members’ forum of the Chamber of Com 
mere Charles F. Berg, a prominent business man, pre- 
sided. “The standing of a city must not be gauged solely 
by its industrial and commercial progress but the intellec- 
tual standing must also be considered, and among the or- 
ganizations which have contributed to our intellectual 
whievements is the Portland Symphony Orchestra,” de- 
clared H. H. Herdman. He paid a high tribute to Mrs. 
Donald Spencer, manager of the orchestra. Other inter 


esting speakers were William D. Wheelwright, “fairy god- 


mother of the orchestra”; John F. Logan and Frank 
Branch Riley, well known lawyers. Mrs. Spencer also ap 
pealed to the business men to support the orchestra. Mr. 
Wheelright offered a resolution that the forum call on the 
Chamber of Commerce to appoint a committee to co-oper- 
ate with the orchestra in making this, the tenth season, a 
success. The resolution was passed unanimously.. Music 
was furnished by a large orchestra, George E. Jeffery con- 
ducting. Among the prominent citizens of Portland who 
are working for the uplift of the symphony orchestra must 
be mentionel Guy W. Talbot, Mrs. Henry L. Corbett, Mrs. 
Robert Strong, Eric V. Hauser, W, P. Olds, Kurt Koehler, 
Charles F. Berg, Frank Eichenlaub and Edgar B, Piper, 
editor of the Morning Oregonian. In addition to six 
symphony concerts which will be given in the Heilig 
heater, six popular concerts will be given in the Public 
\uditorium., Conductor Carl Denton is planning to make 
the coming season a decided success 

Laurence A. Lambert, general manager of the Western 
Musical Bureau, of Portland, announces the reorganiza- 


tion of the Gallo English Opera Company, which toured 
the West last year under his management. The new com- 
pany has been named the Royal —— Opera Company 
and will open here September 1. Mr. Lambert is now in 
joint partnership in this new enterprise with John J. Mac 
Arthur, and they have engaged Ben Giroux as business 
manager and Lew Willard as company manager. Max 
Bendix has been engaged as musical director. The Royal 
English Opera Company will feature Jefferson “F Angelis, 
Hana Shimo Zuni, J. Humbird Duffy and others. gy po 
bert also announces that he has booked the Sieunapene 
Symphony Orchestra for some eighteen concerts in his 
territory, commencing late in September. Florence Macbeth, 
soprano, will appear with the orchestra as special soloist. 
J. R. O. 


Santa Monicans anes Music 
with Social Affairs 


Santa Monica, Cal., August 19, 1920.—Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Gripp gave their third piano and violin recital of the 
season at their studio, August 5. Thirty-five children, 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Gripp and assistant teachers, the 
Misses Rogers, Lightcap and Ranyard, enjoyed a program 
given by ten of the advanced pupils, which proved a source 
of encouragement. Those appearing on the program were 
Jennie Morgan, Rhea Monson, Owena Davies, James Lom- 
bardi, Helen Manle, Ysabelle Weyse, Helen McGuinness, 
Joe Ruess, Esther Funk and Guinevere Feckler. 

The veterans of several wars gathered in Pepper Grove, 
August 14, at the Old Soldiers’ Home, Sawtelle, to com- 
memorate the fall of Manila twenty-two years ago. Over 
250 attended the banquet. At 7 o'clock in the Assembly 
Hall musical and dramatic numbers were enjoyed, the Old 
Soldiers’ Home Orchestra opening the program. Harriet 
Kneena gave a piano number and Wallace Reid and Grace 
Johnson sang solos. 

A delightful evening of music was enjoyed at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Neelands last week after an elaborate 
birthday dinner party. Those contributing to the program 


were Mrs. O. J. Hessel, Jane Bricker, Sam and David 
Bricker and Charlotte Loser Neelands. 

Several prominent artists summering in Santa Monica 
appeared on the program given at the California Theater, 
August 19, for the benefit of the three boys injured by ex- 
plosives on July 7. Maude Fenlon Bollman, dramatic so- 
prano; Dorothea Bull, cornetist; Carol McLaughlin, vio- 
linist, ’and Dorothy Winthrope, dancer, were among those 
who delighted a capacity house. 

The Beethoven Club, composed of piano students of Lil- 
lian Adams Liknaitz, were entertained at her studio last 
Saturday. New officers were elected for the coming year, 
after which a short musical program was enjoyed. 

The Elks Band of Santa Monica Elks Lodge, No. 906, 
entertained the lodge at Glendale last week. The Elks 
Club Orchestra furnished the music for the large crowd 
attending the entertainment given August 13 in the local 
club rooms, 

Mrs. H. Geiger, accompanist of the Cadman Trio, is at 
the home of Mrs. W. Garrett, preparing for the coming 
season’s engagements. Mrs. W. Garrett is the reader and 
Mrs. Frank Slabaugh soloist in the melodrama of “Hia- 
watha” featuring Indian tribal melodies of the composi- 
tions of Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

Mrs. H. A. Shoemaker, soprano soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, has just returned from a two weeks’ mo- 
toring trip through the Sierra Nevada Mountains in South- 
ern California. 

Tommy Wood, popular tenor, of Santa Monica, ‘was 
heard at the Ocean Park Pavilion this week. 

Mary R. Joslyn, artist and one of the patronesses of the 
Bay Cities’ Philharmonic Courses, took as her guests ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Hemingway and E. N. Deyo, of Hilu, Ha- 
waiian Islands, to the beautiful home of the late Helena 
Modjeska, noted Polish actress, which is sorhe.75 miles up 
in the hills. Here Mme. Modjeska spent many hours of 
rest and study in the companionship of her husband, Count 
Chlaporoski. Mr. Schweiger is keeping the home as Mme. 
Modjeska had planned it. In the music room one could 
almost hear Paderewski as he so often played for his 
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friend, and in the guest book were found such notable 
names as Mme. Melba, Mme. Aldrich and others. 

Irene McCoy and her parents entertained with an elab- 
orate dinner and musicale at their beautiful home in Ocean 
Park Heights recently. Virginia Echols sang several favor- 
ite ballads and Mary Louise Duffy was heard in piano 
numbers. A duet by Irene McCoy and Francis Morrin 
proved enjoyable, Mrs. McCoy furnishing the accompani- 
ment. 

Grace Whitesell Arnold, who for several years was solo- 
ist in the First Presbyterian Church, is stopping at the 
Windermere. Her friends were delighted to hear her 
again at the church last Sunday in “A Voice in the Wilder- 
ness,” by Scott, and also in a duet. 

A thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. K. Johnson recently, when Maude Mason 
gave some clever readings and Mrs. Johnson pleased with 
French songs and piano numbers. She also was heard in 
some beautiful duets with Mr. Johnson. 

Mrs, S. W. Odell entertained the Santa Monica W. C. 
T. U., August 12, at which time Margaret Odell and Mrs. 
Williams were among those contributing musical numbers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Scott entertained Dorotha Campbell 
and friends, August 14, with an evening of music. 

Lawrence Knox, tenor, was heard last Sunday at the 
Presbyterian Church in a beautiful rendition of Scott’s 
“Repent Ye.” 

The choir singers of the First Baptist Church of Ocean 
Park were the guests of Mrs. E. D. Pope at her spacious 
home in Los Angeles, August 23. 

Among the recent visitors at the Nordskog Music and 
Fine Arts studios was Jessica Colbert, theatrical and con- 
cert manager, of San Francisco, who had several attrac- 
tions to offer for the Santa Monica Bay Cities’ Philhar- 
monic Course, of which Mr. Nordskog is manager. Prof. 
Horatio Cogswell, director of music at the University of 
Southern California, is taking advantage of an hour’s study 
each morning in the Nordskog studios before the fall term 
begins. James A. Campbell, business manager of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, called to arrange for some 
bookings for the orchestra. Grace Arnold, at one time in 
the concert work, was also a welcome visitor. 

Mrs. H. W. Levengood, popular soprano in the Bay dis- 
trict, is at home after a lengthy visit in San Francisco. 

Carro Riggins Satterwhite, teacher of harmony and 
piano, is busy these days preparing for another one of her 
very interesting pupils’ recitals. 

Edith Scott-Burritt, contralto and chairman of the drama 
section of the Woman’s Club, is endeavoring to organize a 
dramatic organization to stage opera and drama. 

Bryne Volk, violinist and teacher in the Nordskog stu- 
dios, and also assistant teacher for the Zoellners in Los 
Angeles, is preparmg for a busy season in concert ba 


Pin atl ), 
$50,000 Subscribed for Venice Band 

Venice, Cal., August 26, 1920.—The citizens of Venice, 
which is one of the busiest beach resorts on the Pacific 
Coast, are becoming desirous of good music as is evidenced 
by the fact that a band fund of $50,000 a year has been 
subscribed with which to maintain one of the finest brass 
bands in America. It is known as the “Venice of America 
Band,” and is under the able direction of Professor Fer- 
rulo, who became internationally known eleven years ago 
when the Ferrulo Band toured the world. The programs 
that are being offered every afternoon and evening are o 
the highest order, Ferrulo’s library of music seeming to be 
unlimited. Thousands of people from Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and other inland cities come daily to hear this organ- 
ization. A little more than $16,000 of the fund is raised 
by taxing the property owner fifteen cents on each $100 
property valuation and the balance is raised by subscription, 
the heaviest contributor among these being the Abbott Kin- 
ney Company. The band plays at the plaza on the Ocean 
Front. D. L. 


Milton Diamond on Trail of a “Discovery” 


Milton Diamond, the energetic director of the Interna- 
tional Concert Bureau, left for the Pacific Coast this week 
to sign up a new musical discovery. Mr. Diamond would 
not divulge any. further information than this—that the 
new “discovery” will be presented to the musical world this 
season and that “it” will prove a sensation. — 

It is rumored that one of the greatest artists before the 
public today has something to do with this “discovery” and 
that his activities in this connection have extended from 
Paris to our own great Northwest. This artist is author- 
ity for Mr. Diamond’s statement concerning the sensation 
that “it” will create. t : 

Upon his return trip Mr. Diamond will stop off at sev- 
eral important cities on business connected with the ap- 
proaching tours of Leopold Godowsky and Max Rosen. 
He plans to be absent from New York about two weeks. 
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Bauer, Harold: 
Boston, Mass., October 15. 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Bovey, Minn., September 9. 
Hibbing, Minn., September 10. 
Detroit, Mich., October 8. 
De Torinoff, Baroness: 
Columbus, Ohio, September 24. 
Carnegie, Pa., September 30. 
Dilling, Mildred: 
5 Chicago, Ill., October 3 
Ellerman, Amy: 
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Hibbing, Minn., September 10. 
Detroit, Mich., October 8. 
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additional cities. 
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De Lys’ Appearance Watched with Interest 


Much interest is shown in the first appearance in this 


country of the Italian conductor, Leopardi Mignoni, who 


will make his bow to the American public in Brooklyn with 


the Italian Lyric Federation in company with Edith De 


Lys, the American soprano. 


Miss De Lys owes much of her success to Italy. She 


made her debut in Rome under Polacco, and appeared nine 


consecutive times with Battistini, the baritone. It is espe- 


cially significant that this soprano should make her bow to 


the American public surrounded by the Italian Lyric Fed- 


eration, which represents the country in which she received 


so much of her musical education. Through the’ efforts of 
Alfredo Salmaggi and other enterprising New York Ital- 
ians, the Italian Lyric Federation has become well estab- 
lished as an operatic organization. 

Edith De Lys has already been booked for many appear- 
ances. After her opera engagements she will be heard first 
in Providence, R. 1., with the Orchestral Association. This 


concert will be followed by others in Boston, Buffalo, To- 


Montreal, Quebec 


ronto, Ottawa, (Canada), and many 


Aborn Plans for Community Opera 

“Community opera, which is sweeping this country from 
coast to coast, will, in my opinion, be the next best step in 
creating a love for and knowledge of opera in this coun- 
try,” said Milton Aborn, who is the originator and author 
of the Milton Aborn Plan for Community Opera. “Since 
starting my campaign I have been amazed at the interest 
expressed. Community opera will serve two purposes: 
first, in that it will give to the masses opera not only in 
cities where an opera company’s visits are few and far 
between, but in the smaller cities, where opera by a visit- 
ing company is unheard of; second, the American singer 
will have the opportunity to sing opera. In Europe nearly 
every city and village has a community opera house, in 
which the singers of these countries are getting the ex- 
perience necessary for future appearances in the larger 
musical centers. It is my plan to have the different com- 
munities organize choruses and have their own director drill 
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them on the chorus parts of the operas to be produced. 
One director could have several different towns and in that 
way form a circuit of his own. The final rehearsal and 
stage business will be under my direct supervision, the 
principals will be singers who are known to me and have 
the roles of the different operas to be given in their reper- 
tory. In this way one final rehearsal will suffice. In many 
of the localities where I expect to give operas on this plan - 
the local musical conductor will conduct the performances. 
This is another phase well worth considering, i e., the de 
veloping of many splendid musicians as operatic conductors. 
While the outline of this plan may sound simple, it will 
take an experienced head to direct and advise wit. the local 
committee. All community opera under my divection will 
have the same care and attention to detail as if the per 
formance were taking place in an opera house in New 
York City. All in all, the whole plan seems to me the 
actual fulfillment of my long cherished ambition of being 
able, at a small cost, to give to the people of this country 
opera, and to give to the American singer with operatic 
talent an opportunity to gratify their ambition.” 


Dohnanyi Engaged by Boston Symphony 

Erno Dohnanyi, the eminent Hungarian pianist who will 
visit America next season under the management of Jules 
Daiber, has been engaged for the following performances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Pierre Monteux; Philadelphia, March 14; Washington, 
March 15; Baltimore, March 16, and Brooklyn, March 18 
He will also appear in recitals several times in New York 
during the season. 
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The Great Song of the Year, 40c. at your dealer or direct from 
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Established 1878—Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
WITH THE HIGHEST REQUIREMENTS 


A Faculty of Famous Artist Teachers. 


Music and Dramatic Art Taught in All 
Its Branches 


Free Elementary Orchestra, Opera, 
Choral and Ensemble Classes. 


Dormitory for Young Ladies. 


The design of the first musical director, Theodore Thomas, 
to “establish an institution upon the scale of the most 
important of those of a similar character in Europe” has 
been maintained inviolate. For caperee, address J. H. 
Thuman, Manager, College of Music, Eim Street, opp. 
Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Metzler & Co., London, was founded in 1788 and 
has published music since 1816. Now the firm 
has been purchased by Herman Darewski. Among 
Metzler publications in the past have been “Carmen,” 
“Trial by Jury,” “The Sorcerer,” and Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Persian Garden.” 

London Musical Standard is running a_ series 
of articles called “How to play well known violin 
solos.” Its latest one was devoted to William Ba- 
bell’s sonata in B flat major. Babell—Babell? 
Where have we heard that name? Is he, perhaps, 
some relation to the well known Tower family 
mentioned in Holy Writ, who spells its name with 
one less L? 

Early Egyptian civilization, as represented in 
Boston the other evening, had made strides unsus- 
pected even by the archaeologists. Every time the 
stage lights were turned out for an act end, the 
assembled Ptolemians were exhorted to purchase 
the well known spearmint gum and those famous 
Pittsburgh pickles by two electric signs which hap- 
pened to be so situated in the distance that they 
were visible exactly between the two pyramids. 

———__©—_-— 

Vienna is just now enjoying Lehar’s latest oper- 
etta, “The Blue Mazurka,” but it will soon not be 
his latest, for he is hard at work on one with the 
extraordinary title, “The Yellow Monkey.” “The 
Blue Mazurka” is said to be a decided success. Per- 
haps he has gone back to straight tune writing and 
abandoned those aspirations toward “grand” opera, 
with far-fetched harmonies and erratic melodies, 
which detracted from interest in much of his later 
work, Lehar is never so much Lehar as when he 
is just plain Lehar of the inimitable “Merry Widow.” 

-———@ 

The other day we ran across a leaflet issued by 
the Art Publication Society in connection with their 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons. It is called: 
“Questions indicating the Scope of the History Sup- 
plement of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons.” 
We opened it and the first question that met our eye 
was “What helps the vocalist to observe the 
*Alogia’?” We dashed for Grove’s, but there is no 
“Alogia” in Grove’s, either under its own name or 
under “Greek Music,” in which section the question 
was grouped in the leaflet. So we still do not 
know what “Alogia” is. But the question piqued 
our curiosity, so we went through the whole leaflet. 
This is not the place to reveal what percentage we 
should have scored in taking an examination on those 
questions without preparation, but of one thing we 
were thoroughly convinced: that is, that the His- 
tory Supplement of the Progressive Series must be 
as thorough as is everything else that the Society 
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publishes in connection with it, and that whoever 
really masters the supplementary course in musical 
history sufficiently to obtain a respectable passing 
mark will be as thoroughly grounded in every branch 
of musical history as any musician need be. 


Editor Brisbane compares music and whiskey and 
says that the tonal stimulant is the better one of 
the two. It goes to the head, but it does no harm, 
says the editor; there is no reaction, no falling on 
the hard ground next day. “You can’t hurt yourself 
with such brands as ‘Beethoven’ or ‘Bach.’ Compare 
them with ‘Rye’ or ‘Bourbon,’ ” 


+ @— 

Is your home in need of decoration? Says the 
London Musical Standard: “A wonderful piano 
which belonged to the late Sir Lawrence Alnm- 
Tadema was put up at Christie’s; its oak case is 
inlaid with ivory and ebony, and the end of the in- 
strument ornamented with a silver bas-relief of 
Orpheus by G. B. Amendala. Inside the lid are 
vellum panels signed by Dame Nellie Melba, Pade- 
rewski, Mme. Clara Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Tschai- 
kowsky, and other musicians The music seat has 
the back painted with Roman figures dancing to a 
flute player, by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema.” And 
the tone? 

-——-4@——-- 

Evidence of the widespread interest in the annual 
Berkshire prize competition is the fact, that, among 
the 173 manuscripts sent to the secretary, there 
were some which came not only from Europe, but 
even’ from South America. Russia was the only 
big musical country which remained indifferent to 
the voice of “South Mountain,” which was heard 
with so much sympathy by eighteen different lands 
(and not eleven, as erroneously announced at first) 
namely: America, Canada, England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland and Argentine. 


HO 

Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, it now appears, is the man who, with Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer, president of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and one other man, whose identity is 
still kept secret, has underwritten the deficit of the 
splendid Stokowski organization for the last four 
years and is still contracted for the coming season. 
The yearly deficit, it is said, has amounted to about 
$50,000 on the average. Incidentally Mr. Bok has 
contributed some $60,000 to the orchestra’s perma- 
nent endowment fund. This might with justice be 
described as a practical interest in music. Bravo, 
Mr. Bok! 


opine amet 
Marguerite Canal, who recently distinguished 
herself by winning the famous Prix de Rome, is 
thirty years old. Her father, a professor at the 
University of Toulouse, was her first teacher. Later 
she studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where she 
took a first medal in solfeggio—she was afterward 
made professor of solfeggio there—a first prize in 
harmony, a first prize for accompaniment, a first 
prize for fugue, and in October, 1919, the first sec- 
ond grand prize. Now, having won the Prix de 
Rome, the highest musical honor of France, 
it will be interesting to see whether she distinguishes 
herself as a composer over and above others of her 
sex. The only other woman winner of the Prix de 
Rome, Lili Boulanger, died before she had a chance 
to demonstrate her ability. 
ierenteisiel ittbepmmcnenie 
Purely, of course, out of professonal interest, we 
have been taking a course in musical comedy lately. 
There is nothing more fatuous to say than that 
things were better in the old days, but we have not 
run across any piece of today that we would rank 
with “The Geisha,” “San Toy,” any of the better 
“Girl” shows or one of Victor Herbert’s good ones. 
Not that there are no good tunes being written 
nowadays—far from it; but too often the good tunes 
seem to have the misfortune of being tied up to a 
weak book or an excellent book wedded to very 
commonplace music—witness “Irene.” And _ it 
seems to be an axiom with musical comedy direc- 
tors nowadays that no number—no single number 
of any sort—is complete without the chorus. The 
tenor-hero may be breathing his love gently down 
the neck of the soprano-heroine in the most se- 
cluded woody corner of a moonlit night, but on 
the da capo of the refrain, it is ten to one that 
the lights burst suddenly on and the whole chorus 
rushes in, shouting out the love ditty to wildly wav- 
ing arms and legs, while hero and heroine, dashing 
forward to the footlights from their bosky retreat, 
proceed to emphasize their love by the addition of 
more or less graceful evolutions, right, left and 
back, from one end of the proscenium to the 
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other. Long before the evening is over, the eye 
longs to glimpse an empty stage, if only for a 
moment. Last week, however, we ran across one 
amazing novelty, long absent from the musical com- 
edy field—a chorus that really could sing. Our 
hopes are rising. 
- 8+ 

Dr. Terry, English musical historian, announces 
that he has discovered some forgotten works by 
William Byrd, and the New York Sun (September 
5) writes a one column editorial on the subject. 
That is laudable, but it is more than we bargained 
for when we asked American local dalies to devote 
less space to sport and more to the things of the 
mind, spirit, and soul. 

PUREE Cheon oan 

Of the making of German opera there is no end. 
Eugen d’Albert, who had distinct hits in his “Die 
Toten Augen” and “Revolutions-hoczeit,” hopes to 
follow them up with a new one called “The Sirocco.” 
Eric Krongold, who has now scored twenty and is 
graduated from the child-wonder-composer class, 
has one with the cheerful title of “The Dead City” 
—or perhaps “The City of the Dead”—which will 
be presented simultaneously at Vienna, Cologne and 
Hamburg in November. Franz Schreker, at the 
invitation of Max Reinhardt, is preparing the inci- 
dental music for a revival of Goethe’s “Faust” that 
the latter will shortly undertake. And Leo Fall’s 
latest product is called “The Spanish Nightingale.” 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


We have often wondered whether nations alter 
very much in the course of years. Are not the 
national characteristics of France and Italy, Ger- 
many and England, very much the same today as 
they were three or four centuries ago? As far 
back as we can turn the pages of history, we find 
the English sailing on the ocean and the Germans 
making music. Of course, it may be that a com- 
plete record of those old countries has not been 
kept. But the records which have been preserved 
agree with the national characteristics as we know 
them. Some years ago we quoted a passage from 
Froissart’s Chronicles describing a sea fight which 
took place six hundred years ago. Before the battle 
the English King had his minstrels play some Ger- 
man music. Then the English navy attacked and 
defeated the Spanish navy. That all sounds modern 
enough. 

Now let us turn to the latest records of musical 
events in London. All reports from the music 
critics of England agree that the opera season dur- 
ing the summer of 1920 was below the high stand- 
ard of opera in France, Germany, Italy, and, we 
may justifiably add, New York. The operas were 
good of their kind but the kind was mostly second 
grade. The singing was fairly good on the whole 
but not quite up to the high water mark. There 
was a very plentiful supply of dancing by the Rus- 
sian Ballet. These are the facts without comment. 
For the comment we may look to Oliver Goldsmith. 
This is what he had to say in 1759:. 

To say the truth, the opera as it is conducted among us, 
is but a very humdrum amusement. In other countries the 
decorations are entirely magnificent, the singers all excel- 
lent, the interludes quite entertaining. The best poets com- 
pose the words, and the best masters the music. But with 
us it is otherwise. The decorations are but trifling and 
cheap, the singers but indifferent. Instead of interludes, 
we have those sorts of skipping dances , which are calcu- 
lated for the galleries of the theater. . . . However, upon 
the whole, I know not whether ever operas can be kept up 
in England. They seem to be entirely exotic, and require 
the nicest management and care. Instead of this, the care 
of them is assigned to men unacquainted with the genius 
and disposition of the people they would amuse, and. whose 
only motives are immediate gain.” 

Music has changed very much since Goldsmith 
heard an opera, but Goldsmith’s comments on the 
season of 1759 are equally suitable for 1920. 

To be fair to the countries from which most of 
our operas come, we should say something about 
the merits and demerits of the American operatic 
public Our national characteristics are not yet 
firmly set. We are gradually changing more or less 
by the influx of newcomers from many lands. One 
of these days we may have a public which is as 
solidly American as the English public is solidly 
English, and the German public is solidly German. 
Until that time arrives, it is not possible to say very 
much about the national characteristics of the 
American public. At present we have the reputa- 
tion of being a commercial and material nation. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that New 
York at least, not to mention other musical centers 
in America, has been as active in musical affairs 
during the past few years as the most musical 
capital of Europe ever was before the war. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 





Vice-Chancellor Dr Blakiston, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, in presenting Paderewski with an honorary 
degree recently, spoke of him to the students as “the 
greatest musician of Poland.” The greatest musi- 
cian of Poland was Chopin, and almost the greatest 
was Wieniawski. A long way after those two 
giants comes Paderewski. 

anne 

From the London Nation: “No man writes well 
till he has ceased to work on his subject and begun 
to be at play with it.” Ceaseless work that gives the 
appearance of play isn’t a bad system either. And 
a writer never should take himself as seriously as 
he does his subject, a a think ? 


“What will you say when the world is dying; 
What, when the last wad soceign falls?” 
2 ® 


We probably shall be answering ovet the tele- 
phone: “No, we do not know how you might get 
tickets for the Metropolitan if the box office man 
tells you the house is sold out.” 

; un ® 

Two happy hours in a music teacher’s life are 
when he gives the last lesson before vacation and 
the first one after ai“ 


Our favorite Bach composition, the Chaconne, for 
violin alone, was described beautifully the other 
day by the London Times, to wit: 

“The” Chaconne is either the era coeli or the pons 
asinorum of music, according as fiddlers like to make it. To 
the musician it is there only by suggestion, and it is strong, 
as an artist makes his picture strong by leaving out all 
those lines which can be understood. The price he pays 
for this is that all that he puts in must be exactly right. 
The musical line is different from Euclid’s; it has breadth 
and magnitude. That is what makes the immense difficulty 
of the Chaconne, and what never dawns upon the bridge- 
builders. 

eenre*e 


What is the difference between a school of 
music, a college of music, a musical conservatory, 
an academy of music, and an institute of musical 
art? This question must be settled in our mind 
before the new season begins. 

eRe 

Nilly—“Did you like the symphony ?” 

Willy—No I don’t care for those four reel pieces.” 

nre*e 

Lockport is festivalizing this week, and Ameri- 
can composers and artists will have all the pro- 
grams to themselves. Lockport never has been 
against our native musical product, and all other 
things being equal, considers a work by Smith en- 
titled to a hearing fully as much as one by Stravin- 
sky. 

eRe”, 

Leigh Henry, editor of the London Musical 
Standard, and a modernistic critic of rare acumen 
and authority, has written some lovely lines to serve 
as a sort of motto for Ravel’s delicate and sugges- 
tive “Oiseaux Tristes” (Miroirs pour piano seul). 
Here they are: 


The pale brids sweep across the waterways, 
Mirrored in opal calms where sea-dreams sleep; 
Out over changing seas of nights and days 

The pale birds sweep... 
Beneath, the slow, dark hours like vessels creep, 
Weighted with freights of sorrows and delays, 
Into the distance where the shadows weep. . . 
But where the sunlight glimmers through the haze 
Fringing the silence of the outer deep, 
With great grey wings that beat the golden rays, 

The pale birds ome - é 

¥ Ld 


In the Philadelphia North American one reads 
about Louis Aubert, a phenomenon who in his 
normal state does not know one note from another, 
but when he is put into a hypnotic state becomes 
possessed of Chopin’s spirit, and “plays all the 
symphonies of that master.” If he plays the sym- 
phonies of Chopin, Louis is even a greater phe- 
nomenon than the a suspects. 


At Lucca, Italy, not long ago, Vasa Prihoda, the 
Bohemian violinist, calmed a rioting socialistic mob 
by appearing on the balcony of his hotel and play- 
ing to them. This leads the Milan Meschino to 
indulge in some speculations regarding the advisa- 
bility of organizing a Corps of Snake Charmers in 
the interest of the public safety. The Meschino 
hazards further: 

C f Snake Charmers shall be recruited and 
Fah hr pe pm arm of the Military Police, with unlimited 
enrolment of violinists, mandolinists, brass-blowers, bass- 
drummers, pianists, and tympanists. The reserve forces 
will be composed exclusively of gramaphone players and 


artists on the pianola. The uniforms will be lined with 
music lines, with a cap bearing a reproduction of the Verdi 
monument at Parma, decorated with a plume of. cock’s 
feathers on parade occasions. These soldiers will carry 
the bow across the soldier, with the violin at the “ready” 
and in their haversacks there shall be a supply of spare 
strings to be used in the different localities. 


nRre 

Dr. Frank Crane writes about what he calls the 
four great delusions: (1) that work is an affliction, 
(2) that virtue is unpleasant, (3) that violence is 
effective, (4) that happiness is obtainable. There 
are great delusions which Dr. Crane forgets to 
mention, for instance: 

That “Parsifal” is Wagner’s greatest work. 

That every Russian boy is a great violinist. 

That Americans have no temperament. 

That Paderewski is a statesman. 

That all vocal teachers are incompetent. 

That a conservatory graduate knows all about 
music. 

That “imperative” encores always are imperative. 

That one must read any other musical paper than 
the Mustcat Courier. 

eRe 

Does any one know a good biography of 

Verdi, in English? og he deserves one. 


And talking of knowing things, we know an opera 
singer whose performances remind us of words 
without music. 

eRe 

And we know a pianist who, while -he plays 
Chopin, looks at a girl’s red hat in the audience and 
wonders whether he left his latchkey sticking in 
the door when he left home for the concert. 

Rrne 
All the Victor Red Seal artists are ready to vow 
that Hamlet meant none of them when he said: 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial feud records. 
neRre 


The sense of humor is a subtle gift and takes 
queer directions at times. After the tenor Mar- 
tinelli’s recent appearance at the Stadium concerts, 
we received the attached communication: 

July 10, 1920 
Dear Epitor: 

I am taking the liberty of writing you telling you about 
Martinelli’s pleasant disposition. He was very generous 
with his encores at the Stadium. A jolly chap, he shook 
hands with many admirers who waited at the gate for him. 
But as he left the Stadium arena there was a mob waiting 
to greet him. He talked with them a few minutes. Then 
he made a dash for the car that was standing by the curb. 
He found that it was not his car, so he had to make his way 
through the crowd to the end of the block and back looking 
for his car. The crowd yelled to him that they would put 
it in the paper that Martinelli lost his car at the Stadium. 
He laughed and said it would be a great joke. 

So I thought it would be fine were you to make a com- 
ment about it in the MusicaL Courter 

Sincerely, 
A MUSICIAN. 

Our comment? Well, kjcz hpnizkbced kpt aeoiu 
pbdglmqrw. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


HEINE ON LIMBURG 


In the year 1340, says the Chronicle of Limburg, 
all over Germany everybody was strumming and 
humming certain songs more lovely and delightful 
than any which had ever yet been known in German 
countries, and all people, old and young, the women 
particularly, were perfectly mad about them, so 
that from morning until night you heard nothing 
else. Only, the Chronicle adds, “the author of 
these songs happened to be a young clerk, afflicted 
with leprosy, and living apart from all the world in 
a desolate place. The poor wretches who had this 
incurable plague in the Middle Ages were banished 
from society and had to keep at a distance from 
every human being. Like living corpses, in a gray 
gown reaching down to the feet, and with the hood 
brought over their face, they went about, carrying 
in their hands an enormous rattle, called Saint 
Lazarus’ rattle. This poor clerk, then, whose poet- 
ical gift the Limburg Chronicle extols, was a leper, 
and he sate moping in the dismal deserts of his 
misery, whilst all Germany, gay and tuneful, was 
praising his songs.” 

So wrote Heinrich Heine, the Aristophanes of 
Germany, as he called himself, dying of an incur- 
able disease in Paris. “Sometimes,” said he, in 
the translation by Mathew Arnold, “in my somber 
visions of the night, I imagine that I see before me 
the poor leprosy-stricken clerk of the Limburg 
Chronicle, and from under his gray hood his dis- 
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tressed eyes look out upon me in a fixed and strange 
fashion; but the next instant he disappears, and | 
hear dying away in the distance, like the echo of a 
dream, the dull creak of Saint Lazarus’ rattle.” 

If the-clerk of Limburg had not been a leper he 
might never have written the songs that touched 
the hearts of his fellow countrymen. The world 
most prizes the music and poetry which is wrung 
from the poet and composer by poverty and suffer- 
ing. Let him be a leper and a social outcast if 
necessary as long as he writes the song. That is 
all that is required of him. The dull and clammy 
oyster in his bed of mud under the sea is only asked 
to fashion a shimmering pearl. Even the tender- 
hearted girl who wears it refuses to grieve for the 
pain the oyster had in its stomach which caused it 
to build a pearl around the troublesome grit. 

Longfellow called for the oyster’s pearl when he 
wrote: 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


hs Beet 
ECCENTRICITY 

Herbert Spencer asks: “Is there not a class which 
clings to the old in all things; and another class so 
in love with progress as often to mistake novelty 
for improvement?” We reply: “Certainly; there 
are these two classes.” 

There is the class of music lovers who revere the 
old masters for no other reason than that the afore- 
said masters are old. The names of Bach, Gluck, 
Mozart, thrill them, although very often the music 
of those three composers would make but very 
little effect if played as the works of an unknown 
American composer. 

There is the class of musical enthusiasts who 
run to hear every new work of Ravel, Schénberg, 
Stravinski and the next composer, fondly imagin- 
ing that the newest must be an improvement on the 
older music. 

Needless to say, new improvements must follow 
that which has gone before, but the value of a new 
improvement lies in the improvement and not in 
the new. 

It has been remarked, too, that oddity of opin- 
ions and taste is usually accompanied by eccentricity 
of dress. Shakespeare made Polonius say that “the 
apparel oft proclaims the man.” Herbert Spencer 
many years later wrote in his prosaic fashion that 
“men who have in great things diverged from the 
beaten track have frequently done so in.small things 
likewise. We believe that whoever will number up 
his reforming and rationalist acquaintances will find 
among them more than the usual proportion of 
those who in dress or behavior exhibit some degree 
of what the world calls eccentricity.” 

Probably those who profess music or painting 
are more prone to peculiarities of dress than the 
less emotional and more practical scientists are. 
We admit, however, that our attention has been 
directed more particularly to musicians and we may 
have failed to observe scientists and philosophers. 
There may be as many long-haired chemists as 
pianists for aught we know, and perhaps electrical 
engineers wear as many velvet coats as violinists 
wear. It may be that botanists and dentists flaunt 
the same full and generous neckties which distin- 
guish tenors and cellists very often from common 
men. It is not impossible that veterinary surgeons 
and organists sport the same broad-brimmed soft 
felt hats. All these things may be so without our 
knowledge. We have paid heed to the ways of 
musical artists and we are only too conscious that 
many of them are eccentric in numberless little 
habits and actions. 

Some of these eccentric musicians are great 
artists and some of them are not worthy to be 
called artists at all. 

Eccentricity therefore is not a sign of greatness, 
nor is greatness a sign of eccentricity in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the word. We hear a great deal 
about the eccentricities of genius but are only too 
often aware that eccentricity has no genius. It is 
the eccentricities of unimportant people of which 
we complain. 

> ' 
GLUTTONS 

The musical critics of Vienna are gluttons for 
punishment. The New York Evening Post re- 
ports: “The musical critics in Vienna recently went 
on strike because the manager of the opera ex- 
cluded them from rehearsals. It lasted a whole week 
and the manager was obliged to capitulate.” 
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A MUSICAL MUMMY FROM EGYPT 
INTERVIEWED 


and Other Matters 


London, August 9, 1920.—There is no music now 
in London except a comic opera or two and the 
hands in the parks, But if 1 have to write about 
the events that are over and gone I might as well 
do my work properly and go back so far that ancient 
history becomes a novelty. Omar Khayyam said 
that when he died he became one with “yesterday’s 
seven thousand years,” but I hardly think that the 
musical happenings of seven thousand years ago 
were correctly enough reported to be reprinted in 
the columns of the Musicat Courter. 

But how about Ankh-Hapi? Is he old enough 
to be of interest and young enough to be authentic? 
The poor fellow lies on his back on the slab of a 
vlass case in the British Museum. He is swathed 
in linen bandages and his face is hidden from the 
sun he has been waiting and waiting so patiently 
to see since the day in ancient Egypt when his 
companions laid him to rest with the melancholy 
music of flutes in the temple of Thebes. In spite 
of prayers and incantations to the gods who guard 
the dead—-Anubis, Osiris, Keb, Nut, Isis, Nephthys, 
and the four sons of Horus—the day of Ankh- 
Hapi’s awakening has not yet come. And how 
dull the sun of the veiled heavens of England would 
appear to the old musician if he could but see it 
and remember the fiery glory of the sun in Egypt’s 
unclouded skies. 

EVERLASTING BRONZE 

Yet the greatest wonder Ankh-Hapi might see, 
after he had learned of the downfall of Egypt’s 
many gods—sacred for well nigh three thousand 
and had read of all the conquerors of his 
fertile land—Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
French, Turks, British—would be the two bronze 
cymbals as large as saucers which lie on his chest 
today as perfect as whtn they left the workman’s 
hands long before western Europe came into the 
ken of history and many centuries before the viking 
from Scandinavia was buried on the sea coast near 
the future site of Newport. The cymbals are of 
bronze, not brass, and therefore contain the tin 
that the Phoenician merchants brought from Britain 
in times remote. If no ancient land but Britain 
produced tin, and if the Phoenicians were the only 
traders who handled it, then there is every reason 
to believe that Ankh-Hapi’s cymbals contain Brit- 
ish tin, for British tin is old enough to be mentioned 
in “Numbers,” xxxi, 22, and in Homer's “Iliad,” 
II, v, 25. I do not know where the ancient cymbal 
makers got their copper, but I will wager that it did 
not come from Montana or Lake Superior. 


FLUTES AND CLEOPATRA 

There are flutes of bronze in the British Museum, 
also made from copper and tin. Some fourteen 
years ago Dr. Barclay Squire of the museum library 
got permission for me to handle and measure sev- 
eral of them. Dr. Budge, the famous Egyptologist, 
told me at the time to be exact, for “you musicians 
will say anything.” Therefore I told Dr. Budge 
that his wheezy old cracked bronze flutes have no 
musical value whatever and are not nearly as inter- 
esting to me as the mummy of Cleopatra Canace, 
who lies almost opposite Ankh-Hapi, with her feet 
towards his. I feel somehow that she must have 
been a lovely girl. There is part of a faded wreath 
on her head still, and her yellow comb of wood is 
in the hair behind her left ear. Cleopatra may not 
have been much taken with that dreary funeral 
music which took the place of jazz in ancient Egypt 
and I cannot blame her. Funerals are a tiresome 
national hobby to young ladies who liked to gather 
lotus and get their feet wet in the Delta on moon- 
light nights. 

THE LADY FRIEND OF THOTHMES 

Among the photographs of celebrities on exhibi- 
tion in the British Museum are several showing 
what the mummy of Thothmes III looked like at 
various stages of unwinding. It appears that this 
ancient King of Egypt was as bald as Gounod and 
Hans von Biilow. In his tomb, however, was found 
the mummy of an “unknown woman” whose hair 
is even now a chestnut brown and very wavy. It 
occurred to me that this association of an old bald 
head and younger flowing locks of wavy brown 
would seem natural enough to those who consid- 
ered comic opera the eternal standard of life. I, of 
course, can offer no solution of the mystery of the 
unknown woman, but I suggest that her mummy 
was intended as a kind of contrapuntal accompani- 
ment to Thothmes during his otherwise solo pro- 


years 


gression through the underworld. The Egyptians 
believed that the living thing in the human body 
was the Ka. When the Ka went away the man 
was dead. Perhaps the Ka of Thothmes had an 
affinity for the lady’s Ka. 
GETTING MODERN BY DEGREES 

After ancient Egypt 1 found a whiff of modern 
fragrance in a Chinese book in the library. Al- 
though it was printed as recently as 1099 it is still 
the oldest printed volume in the British Museum. 
There are more than forty-two’ miles of book 
shelves in the library and many of the books are 
not even four hundred years old. Some of’ them 
are music books which are carefully locked up 
where the general public can never learn to whistle 
the tunes. The Chinese book is a translation of 
Abhidharma-Sastra, but I am unable to say whether 
the book is about music or not. The title might 
indicate a symphonic poem by Richard Strauss or 
an opera by Mascagni. But I think that if the name 
had been any longer the publishers could not have 
had it printed before 1100. 

UP TO DATE 

I eventually reached our own times and accus- 
tomed myself to it by reading autograph letters by 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Wagner I award 
prizes to Handel and Mendelssohn for good pen- 
manship. Perhaps they acquired their skill by 
writing English. Germans like Bach and Schu- 
mann, for instance, never got beyond the mother 
tongue of their fatherland, and Beethoven com- 
pletely ruined his handwriting by writing in French 
without understanding the grammar of the lan- 
guage. Liszt of course is hopeless. His Hun- 
garian rhapsodies of words appear to be transcribed 
in French, but I have had enough technical skill in 
arpeggios to read Liszt’s letters in the British Mu- 
seum. I left it all behind me and went to Oxford 
street for a cup of Lipton’s tea and to wonder why 
no one ever yet said to a musician: “Win or lose, 
you win.” Perhaps that is a nautical expression. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 
ae 

A MODEL CATALOGUE 


Nothing quite so complete in the way of refer- 
ence catalogues has come to our attention as the 
“Catalogue of the Correlated Compositions, Studies 
and Exercises in the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons,” recently issued by the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis. Prepared by Arthur Edward 
Johnstone, executive editor of the society, it is a 
model of selection and classification and invaluable 
on account of its elaborate system of cross refer- 
ences. Covering all the publications of the society, 
it embraces, as well as its own copyrights, practical- 
ly all the pedagogical literature for the piano and 
is as useful to the outside teacher as to one of the 
society’s own instructors. The catalogue includes 
an alphabetical list of the compositions, a list of 
compositions grouped according to grade, a list of 
studies grouped according to grade, a list of studies 
grouped according to subject and a list of exercises 
grouped according to subject. With the cross ref- 
erences between the different lists, the catalogue 
forms a most valuable reference book for teachers. 


a en 
GOOD MORALS 
Diogenes was that old Greek philosopher who 

made unpleasant remarks about musicians and other 
people of lesser importance. He refers disrespect- 
fully to “musicians who keep the strings of their 
lyre in tune, but neglect to tune their souls to good 
morals.” What does he mean. by good morals? 
The account of him, written by Laertius, shows that 
he was-off his key sometimes himself. His morals 
would not get him the good conduct prize at our 
Sunday school. And Diogenes was a very plain 
man, if the photographs which have come down to 
us are authentic. He can never know what a trial 
it is to be beautiful and good too. The one thing 
we neglect to tune is the lyre. We never heard one, 
even on “his master’s voice.” 

a 


M. G. Humbert, a French musician, has made an 
arrangement for two pianos of the orchestral score 
of Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” which was 
played by Nadia Boulanger and M. Samazeuilh at 
a recent private performance of the work given at 
the home of Prince Jacques de Brogli in Paris. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Herbert M. Johnson arrived in New York from Italy last 
Monday. 

we’ en may have a season of Wagnerian opera in Eng- 
ish. 

ares = saa had « narrow escape from drowning at Monte 

arlo, 

A cable from Ostend tells of the success there in two con- 
certs of Pasquale Amato. 

From ten to twelve thousand people attended the open air 
performance of “Aida” in Boston. 

Arnold Volpe has removed his studio to the Hotel Albe- 
marle. 

John Powell is at work on an opera. 

McGill University has secured Dr. 
vocal instructor. 

David Bispham has been re-engaged by the American Con- 
servatory of Music in Chicago for the summer of 1921. 

Mishel Piastro, Russian violin virtuoso, is preparing for 
his debut in Carnegie Hall, October 3 

Clarence Lucas interviewed a musical mummy from Egypt. 

Frederick Gunster has been called “the poetic singer.” 

Hertha Harmon is off for Europe to sing in opera and 
concert there. 

Samuel Lehman, composer of “Everybody Works but 
Father,” was killed in an automobile accident. 

Robert Hayne Tarrant, the New Orleans impresario, left 
New York last Sunday. : 

Mildred Jamison has been giving several successful piano 
recitals in California. 

The Christian Science Institute Oratorio Society, J. War- 
ren Erb, conductor, will present some unknown works 
this season. 

Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian pianist, 
for the Ampico. 

Adelaide Gescheidt resumed teaching in her Carnegie Hall 
studios this week. 

Mattie D. Willis, of Waco, is to conduct a Normal Class 
for Teachers in the Dunning System. 

Paris nee been enjoying Sasha Votichenko’s tympanon re- 
citals 

Erno Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist, will make several 
appearances with the Boston Orchestra. 

“Signs of Spring,” a waltz by Franz Lehar, has just been 
issued by Joseph W. Stern & Co 

Anna Fitziu’s name is added to the list of guest artists with 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 

Ben Franklin has arranged a splendid music course for Al- 
bany this season. 

Portland business men appreciate the value of having a 
local symphony orchestra. 

Fifty thousand dollars has been subscribed for the main- 
tenance of a brass band in Venice, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. De Primo closed the summer evening con- 
certs at the Tacoma Stadium. 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company will start on a coast to 
coast tour on September 12 

The S,. Hurok Musical Bureau has removed to 47 West 
Forty-second street, New York. 

Martinelli is booked heavily for fall concerts. 

Edwin Grasse has completed several new compositions 
which will be published soon. 

“Yohrzeit” impressed a large London audience. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff reopened his Carnegie Hall studios yes- 
terday. 

Cadman’s “The Sunset Trail” was pomee for the first 
time in San Diego August 23, 24 and 25. 

Pupils of the La Forge-Bertimen studios have given two re- 
citals this summer. 

Albert Coates will include Vaughan Williams’ “London” 
symphony in one of his New York Symphony Orches- 
tra programs this winter. 

Dr. William C. Carl is organizing a new motet choir. 

Helen Stover sang two of Mana-Zucca’s songs at Colum- 
bid University last week. 

Carolyn Willard arranged three piano recitals for the Wil- 
liams Bay High School at Williams Bay, Wis 

Milton Diamond, director of the Inte rnational Concert Bu- 
reau, claims he has made a “discovery.” 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra announces its plans 
for the coming season. 

During the final week of performances, “Zaza” and “Marta” 
were added to the list of operas given at Ravinia Park. 

Betty Gray has closed a successful engagement as soloist 
with Sousa’s Band at Willow Grove. 

Lehar is hard at work on a new opera—‘The Yellow 
Monkey.” 

Bradford Mills, the energetic impresario, was in New York 
for a few days last week. 

The Gallo English Opera Company is being reorganized in 
Portland. 

The Tollefsen Trio has been booked for fourteen appear- 
ances in the East before the holidays. 

Harold Hurlbut, the American tenor, will spend the winter 
teaching and studying in Paris. 

William Wylie has located in Columbus, Ohio. 

Walter Damrosch is due to sail for home from Havre on 
September 11 

Efrem Zimbalist’s first musical comedy, “Honeydew,” 
opened successfully at the Casino last Monday. 

Geraldine Farrar is to be featured in a new motion picture 
based on the Revolutionary War. ; 

London is presenting a musicless “Tosca.” 

Conductor Goldman was presented with a testimonial by 
members of his band at the last concert of the season 
at Columbia University. 

A heavy concert season is booked for John Powell. oa 


F. Victor Laurent as 


is making records 
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Flonzaleys’ Record for College Concerts 


As a most important factor in the musical educational de- 
velopment of this country, the Flonzaley Quartet has for a 
dozen or more years been pre-eminent. This is evidenced 
by the fact that during the past eleven seasons the quartet 
has been engaged eleven times at Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y.; ten times at Westover School, Middlebury,. Conn. ; 
nine times at Peabody Conservatory (Baltimore) the Misses 
Masters’ School (Dobbs Ferry) and Williams College 
(Williamstown) ; six times at Oberlin College; five times 
at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University, Miss Porter’s School at Farmington, Smith 
College and Princeton University; four times at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the University of Wisconsin; three 
times at the Lawrence Conservatory (Appleton, Wis.), 
Bradford Academy (Bradford, Mass.), Miss Dow’s School 
(Briarcliff, N. Y.), Chicago University, University of 
Missouri, Bennett School (Milbrook, N. Y.), Yale Uni- 
versity, and University of Illinois; two times at St. Mary’s 
School, (Faribault, Minn.), Wesley College, (Grand Forks, 
N. D.), Southwestern University, Grinnell School of Music 
(Grinnell, Iowa), Holyoke College, State Normal School 
(La Crosse, Wis.), Carleton College (Northfiéld, Mass.) 
and Wellesley College; one time at Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege, Whitworh Female College (Brookhaven, Miss.), Bryn 
Mawr College, Industrial Institute and College (Columbus, 
Miss.), lowa State Teachers’ College, Coe College (Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.), James Millikin University (Decatur IIl.), 
Wesleyan College (Delaware, Ohio), College of Industrial 
Arts (Denton, Tex.), Kansas State Normal School, Gene- 
seo State Normal School, Monticello Seminary (Godfrey, 
Ill.), Colgate College, Rosemary Hall (Greenwich, Conn.), 
Miss Cowles’ School (Holidaysburg, Pa.), Cornell Uni- 
versity, Lake Forest College (Lake Forest, Ill.), Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Judson Institute (Marion, Ala.) ,Cornell 
College (Mt. Vernon, Ia.), State Normal School (Natch- 
itoches, La.), Augustana College (Rock Island, Ill.), State 
Normal Training School (Willimantic, Conn.), and Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Of the above-mentioned educational institutions, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet is engaged again for the coming season at 
Wells College, Westover School, Peabody Conservatory, 
Williams College, University of Michigan, Lake Forest Col- 
lege, University of Kansas, University of Minnesota, and 
also at the College of St. Catherine (St. Paul), College of 
Music (Cincinnati), Middlebury College (Middlebury, Vt.) 
and the University of Oklahoma. 


Piastro Preparing for Debut 


Great interest is being shown in the first American con- 
cert to be given by Mishel Piastro, Russian violin virtuoso, 
on Sunday afternoon, October 3, at Carnegie Hall. Piastro 
arrived in this country early last spring from Australia, 
where he was exceedingly well received, after a very suc- 
cessful tour of the Orient, the Philippines and other coun- 
tries. The player returned early last week to his New 
York home and set at work preparing his initial American 
program, which he hopes will present him in a favorable 
manner before the American music lovers. Friends and 
music critics who have had the pleasure of hearing him 
privately predict a brilliant future for him in this country. 


Thorner Not Going to Paris 

Through the accidental placing of a line in an advertise- 
ment, it was made to appear that William Thorner, the well 
known vocal teacher, intended to return to Paris this fall, 
where he had a studio when the war opened. The line in 
reality referred to quite another teacher. Mr. Thorner’s 
studio, at 209 West Seventy-ninth street, New York, is al- 
ready open for the season, and in his “stable” of young 
artists, there are two or three who promise in time to take 
their place alongside of those stars whom he has already 
developed, conspicuous among them Rosa Ponselle of the 
Metropolitan and Anna Fitziu. 


Marie Morrisey’s August Dates 


Marie Morrisey, the contralto, has been singing to large 
audiences during the month of August in the State of Mon- 
tana. Some of her dates included appearances at Butte, 
August 16; Missoula, August 17; Helena, August 19; 
Great Falls, August 20; Kalispell, August 23; Glendive, 
August 26; and Fair View, August 27., Beginning August 
30 she will be in and near Chicago for a period of sixteen 


weeks. 


Jacobs and Rosenblatt Give Fine Program 

Max Jacobs, violinist, and Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, col- 
laborated in giving an attractive program at the Kensing- 
ton Gardens Hotel, Far Rockaway, Saturday evening, 
August 28. Mr. Jacobs was enthusiastically received fer 
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his artistic playing of numbers by Wieniawski, Smetana, 
Sarasate and Nachez. Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit,” Mana- 
Zucca’s “Star of Gold,” and several numbers by Mr. Rosen- 
blatt himself were among the tenor solos especially well 
appreciated. Ira Jacobs and Stuart Ross were the accom- 
panists. 


Issay Mitnitzky Coming Here 

The name of violinists is legion this year. The latest 
to announce an approaching visit to America is a Russian, 
Issay Mitnitzky, who has been playing in Scandinavia of 
late and will arrive here from Copenhagen during the pres- 
ent month. Mr. Mitznitzky was formerly a pupil of Prof. 
Issay Barnas of Berlin. He has played extensively abroad 
and'is,known as a specialist in the compositions of Pagan- 
ini. He is also a composer himself and a fantasy for viclin 
and orchestra of his, played with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, aroused favorable critical attention. 


Three Witmark Songs Open Program 


Martin Richardson, tenor, opened the program of a con- 
cert given on July 2 at Lake Mohonk (N. Y.) Mountain 
House by singing three songs—“I Did Not Know” (Van- 
derpool), “Smilin’ Through” (Penn), and “Can't Yo’ Heah 
Me Callin’, Caroline?” (Roma). All three songs are pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons. 

Mr. Richardson has from time to time used a number of 
other Witmark publications, among them “Values,” by Van- 
derpool, which he has found to be a great favorite with 
audiences. 
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President of Mexico a Devotee of Music 


Karl Breneman, an American singing teacher with stu- 
dios in New. York, has been invited by President de la 
Huerta to visit the City of Mexico to hear several fine 
voices recently discovered there. Mr. de la Huerta is deeply 
interested in music and when official duties permit is a 
constant attendant at concerts and the opera. Mr. Brene- 
man will be the guest of Mr. de la Huerta at the National 
Palace during his visit. He started for Mexico on Sep- 
tember 8. 


Tirindelli Returns to Cincinnati Conservatory 

After an absence of one year in New York City, P. A. 
Tirindelli, the eminent composer and violinist, has returned 
to the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music as a valued mem- 
ber of its faculty. Mr. Tirindelli will teach the violin, hold 
ensemble classes and resume his duties as conductor of the 
Conservatory Orchestra. He will also devote considerable 
time to composing, a line of work in which he has been 
most successful, for many of his songs are being used ex- 
tensively by the prominent singers of the day. 


Seismit-Doda’s “Querida” Published 


Albano Seismit-Doda has written a new song, “Querida,” 
just published by Joseph W. Stern & Co., the lyric by 
Sigmund Spaeth with a Spanish version by George Godoy. 
It is a simple and unpretentious little number in Spanish 
rhythm and with a refrain, infectiously catching, that 
promises it much popularity, especially as it is dedicated 
to and sung by Titta Ruffo. 
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La Forge-Berumen Pupils in Summer Recital 


The second summer studio recital by artist-pupils of 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen took place on 
August 10 at the handsome La Forge-Beriimen studios. 
Edwina Seeligson opened the program with two Debussy 
numbers, played with clear technic and musical feeling. 
Waverley Harwood sang with great charm songs by Masse- 
net, Liszt and Fourdrain. Especially enjoyable was her 
rendition of “O quand je dors,” by Liszt. Elsa Gillham 
delighted with a fine rendition of several songs, displaying 
a contralto voice of rare beauty. “Expectancy,” by La 
Forge, was a feature of the program. Charles Carver gave 
a group of the latest additions to his repertory, including 
works by Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, Hahn, and a lovely 
Mexican song, sung in Spanish, The Tschaikowsky num- 
ber was one of the most effective of his interpretations. 

Charlotte Ryan displayed a beautiful soprano voice in the 
Micaela aria from “Carmen,” and Hazel Silver sang ef 
fectively an aria from “Louise.” Arthur Kraft gave a 
group of modern French songs, a type of music in which 
his tenor voice shows to advantage. Edith Bennett ren 
dered three songs with her usual charm and loveliness. 

Alice Bracey, the gifted young pianist who has made 
splendid progress since the last time she appeared at. the 
studios, proved herself to be one of those to whom the pub 
lic may look for one of the most promising talents which 
have come from the La Forge-Berumen studios, 

Eleanor Lee, mezzo-soprano, gave “Ah, mon fils,” from 
“The Prophet.” Miss Lee's voice is one of wide range and 
fine texture. 


Herbert Witherspoon at Hot Springs 


Herbert Witherspoon, the noted vocal teacher and bass, 
has returned to New York after a most successful summer 
season at the Chicago Musical College, where he gave 
ninety private lessons a week and twenty class lessons. A 
number of these students have come to New York this 
fall in order to continue their studies under Mr. Wither 
spoon’s guidance. The eminent pedagogue and his wife 
(Florence Hinkle) are now enjoying a five weeks’ vacation 
at Hot Springs, Va. They will return to the metropolis 
about September 20, and Mr. Witherspoon will resume 
teaching the end of the month. 


Beatrice Martin Under Daiber Management 


Beatrice Martin, the possessor of a beautiful lyric so 
prano voice of pleasing quality, now is under the exclusiv« 
management of Jules Daiber, who is booking her exten- 
sively for the 1920-21 season. Miss Martin secured her mu 
sical education both abroad and in America, and, besides 
her gifts as a singer, is an excellent pianist. It will be 
remembered that she made her debut in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, last season, and the day following the recital re 
ceived some favorable press notices in the dailies, W. J. 
Henderson making the statement that she sang with at- 
tractive simplicity and good feeling. 


Rogers and Gauthier Sing for Soldiers’ Rest 

Francis Rogers and Eva Gauthier furnished an interesting 
program for the concert given at Southampton on August 
31 for the benefit of the soldiers’ rest in the Blue Ridge 
Mountain district of Culpeper County. Mr. Rogers was 
heard to advantage in some English songs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and Miss Gauthier sang 
modernist and Javanese songs, the latter in costume. Wal 
ter Golde was at the piano. 


Hurok Offices Move 


The activities of S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau have in 
creased so rapidly and to such an extent that new offices 
had to be sought and they have been obtained in the Bryant 
Park Building, 47 West 42d street. Mr. Hurok’s artists 
will have a very busy time with his many concerts for next 
season, including the introduction of two Russian artists 
new to America—Mischel Piastro, violinist, and Alfred 
Mirovich, pianist. 


Helen Yorke Sings “O Little Songs” 

“O Little Songs,” by Rhea Silberta, was one of the num- 
bers which Helen Yorke, coloratura soprano, sang with 
much success at the Saco Valley festival concert at Bridg- 
ton, Maine, on August 17. 


Amato Triumphs in Ostend 
A cable from Ostend reports that Pasquale Amato, th 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave two 
concerts at the Kursaal with great success to sold out 
houses. 
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JEROME RAPPAPORT VISITS 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 

Mischa Levitzki, Jerome 

Henry 


Rappa- 
were 
together at Avon, 
\ J on August 15 Henry 
Schroeder took his talented pupil, 
Jerome Rappaport, to play for Mr. 
Leviteki, The latter complimented 
pre- 


vort and Schroeder 


photographed 


Jerome, for whom he 
s a brilliant future 


ON VACATION. 
White Mountains he 
metropolis where his 
15 at his 


WARREN 


summering in the 


FREDERIC 
ifter 
has just returned to the 
teaching activities begin September 
new studio 349 Central Park Weat. He is pte- 
tured above with his pipe and dog. The second 
season of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
will be given at the Longacre Theater on Sun- 
day afternoons, December 12, January 9, Feb- 


ruary 13, March 183 and April 10. 


. 
iv 
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LIONEL STORR “UP AGAINST IT.” 


well 


known artist is preparing to 


Packard up the Berkshire Hills, 


GUNSTER “THE POETIC 
SINGER.” 
Frederick Gunster has received many 
flattering tributes from critics and 
musicians throughout the country, but 
the soubriquet which pleases him per- 
haps more than any other appellation 
is the one given him by a woman very 
prominent in American musical activi- 
ties. “The poetic singer,” she called 
him. The accompanying picture of 
the tenor was taken at Kitchawan, 
N. Y., where he has been spending 
the summer. 


AINA 


push 


HEINRICH 
GEBHARD | 
ENJOYING 
HIMSELF. 
With his wife he is pic- 
tured at their summer 
camp, “Perwinkle,” on 
Bailey Island, Casco 
Bay, Maine. 


his 


owe ot ae 


“THE WATER'S FINE!” 
Paul Althouse and his little daughter, 


Ritamary, are on their way to the 
beach at Cape May, N. J. 


THE 
CALIFORNIA 
THEATER 
PNSEMBLE 


AT 
REHEARSAL, 


These singers 
from the Cali- 
fornia Theater, 
Los Angeles, 
took part in the 
big three day 
musical revue 
at the Spreckels 
Theater, - San 
Diego, August 
22, 24 and 25, 
when Cadman’s 
“The Sunset 
Trail” was pro- 
duced for the 
first time with 
splendid suc~ 
cess. See story 
on page 16. 
(J. OC. Milligan 
photo.) 
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MARGERY MAXWELL MERITS 
SUCCESS. 
This young soprano has attained for herself a 
place among the best musical artists of the 
country. Miss Maawell’s singing brought her 
notice wherever she appeared on her tour with 
the Chicago Opera last season. She scored 
individual success both in Chicago and New 
York, gaining instant favor with operagoers and 
the commendation of the critics. She sang with 
the Ravinia Opera Company during the summer 
and is re-engaged for the season of 1921. She 
is already booked for an extensive tour for the 
coming season under the management of Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson. (Lewis Smith photo.) 


BRADY PUPIL SCORES IN COMIC 
OPERA, 


‘William 8. Brady has a new comic opera star, 
Janet Velie. Starting in a stock company in 
her native city of Denver, where Mr. Brady 
met her, she came Hast, on his advice, appear- 
ing first in Herbert's “The Only Girl,” then 
“The Kiss Burglar,” the leading role on tour 
of “Going Up,” finally originating the title part 
in “La, La, Lucille.” This year she has orig- 


* inated the part of “Mary” in the musical play 


of that name by Louis Hirsch. George Cohan, 
who is manager, is delighted with his young 
prima donna. Miss Velie is fortunately blessed 
with good looks, magnetism, and an excellent 
soprano voice. She is a good student, owing 
much of her speedy rise to her ability to work 
and also to the personal interest of her fellow 
student in Mr. Brady's studio, Dorothy Jardon, 
@ singer as generous as she is talented. (Photo 
© Strauss Peyton.) 
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“LOOK PRETTY!” 
Lenora Sparkes, the so- 
prano, and her mana- 
ger, Daniel Mayer, were 
halted for a second by 
the camera man during 
the holidays. Jt will 
be noticed their 
thoughts are far from 
concert platform and 


office. 


DES 


LEILA TOPPING AT 
SEAL HARBOR. 
The pianist, in the pho- 
tograph at the right, is 
spending her vacation in 
Seal Harbor, Me. Here 
she is seen starting on 
one of her long daily 
walks through the coun- 
try, and enjoying the 
invigorating air in the 
Maine woods. 


F. W. RIESBERG LOVES WORK. 
This member of the Musical Courier staff is giving an 
imitation of a man working during the summer, the 
particular spot being on the lawn of Canasawacta 
Cabin, West Hill, Norwich; N. Y- 


HULDA LASHANSKA AT LAKE PLACID. 

Hulda Lashanska, the popular American s80- 

prano, has been enjoying the past summer at 

“UP IN THE AIR.” Lake Placid, N. Y., where much of her time 

. . ° was spent in the company of her illustrious 

Marcella Craft believes that the volume of the teacher, Marcella Sembrich. Beginning early 

voice can best be increased by singing in the in October she will sing with the Boston, Chi 
open. The above snapshot shows her on the : cago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De 

roof of her father’s house in Riverside, Cal., SNAPSHOTS OF PHYLLIS LA FOND. troit and St. Louis orchestras, also filling @ 

where she indulges every few days in this kind The soprano was visited by the Musical Courier camera man at her beauti- long list of other engagements. She will have 
of evercise. ful home and photographed in several interesting poses. siz appearances in New York City alone, 


A SUMMER NORMAL OF THE ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
The Art Publication Society, which, through its Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, has done so much to standardize the teaching of piano throughout the United States, held ten 
summer normal courses during the summer just ending in various sections of the country. Some of them were open to all teachers, and others only to teachers who had passed 
the elementary and intermediate examinations of the society and wished to prepare for the advanced teaching. Such a course was given at Cornell University in connection with 
its summer school work, in charge of Arthur Edward Johnstone, executive editor of the publications of the society, and Robert Braun. They are seen in the middle of the 
group of Progressive Series teachers ( Mr. Johnstone left), fifty of whom are grouped about them. All the normal sessions, which are offered without charge by the Society, were 
extremely successful this season and this branch of the work—large as it is today—will be further ewtended newt year. (Van Buren photo.) 
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MarciaN THALBERG 


writes: 


‘| wish to express to you 
the pleasure | have experi- 
enced with your Baldwin 
Piano ever since my sojourn 
in this country. | find the 
tone and action everything 
to be desired and in my 
opinion there no better 


piano made inthis country. 


MARCIAN THALBERG 


The dealer who offers 


The 


Baldwin 


Piano 


to his customers in- 
variably gains the 
enviable prestige 
which is the reward 
for associating his 
store with a product 
of superlative merit. 


GhePaldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 665 Fifth Av. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
i111 Olive St. 18 .N. Penn’a St. 521 8S. Fourth Av. 
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Van Dresser’s Success at Wigmore Hall 


As will be apparent from a perusal of the accompanying 
press notices of June 12, Marcia Van Dresser added an- 
other success to her long list of triumphs when she ap- 
peared in recital at Wigmore Hall, London, England, on the 
afternoon of June 11: 


Marcia Van Dresser's vocal recital at Wigmore Hall yesterday 
afternoon ministered to the pleasure of the eye as well as to that 
of the ear. Artists are beginning to realize that environment, plays 
almost as important a part in the concert hall as it does in the 
opera house. Miss Van Dresser sang against a background of dull 
grey-green curtains, with just pation light on the stage to enable 
the audience to follow the emotional import of the various songs, 
in so far as they were mirrored by the singer’s facial expression.— 
Daily Express. 


How, precisely, one’s memory of the singing of Marcia Van 
Dresser in the “Ring” cycles of years ago at Covent Garden can 
have become dimmed it is not easy to see, if, then, Miss Van 
Dresser sang as beautifully as she sang at her recital in Wigmore 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Such voices as hers and such distinction 
of style, to say nothing of a rare intimacy, are not of the common 
kind that one easily forgets. Indeed, it is a beautiful voice, and 
is used with the utmost ease, so that when Miss Van Dresser 
sings she seems to be addressing any given number of the audience, 
while, as a fact, she is addressing all. And as for her art, it 
matters nothing whether the song is as suave as Spohr’s old, old 
"Rose, Softly Blooming,” or dramatic as Dupare’s “La Vie 
Anterieure”—sung with a splendid dramatic emphasis Debussy’s 
“La Mat est plus Belle,” or any given number of the lovely songs 
by poor Erich Wolff, which we were delighted to hear revived. 
In all phases of character Miss Van resser was equally the 
complete artist, and very decidedly is to be congratulated, as she 
sang the German songs in English, in having discovered in Gertrude 
Norman a worthy translator. Moreover, Ethel Cave Cole was most 
sympathetic at the piano, so that the recital was one of the 
pleasantest and of the most distinguished that have occurred during 
the whole season.—Daily Telegraph. 


A fine presence, an admirable voice, high intelligence, plus 
personal charm and magnetism in plenty—it would be odd, indeed, 
if being thus endowed she did not succeed.—Westminster Gazette. 

Her hearers at once recognized her as an artist of attainment 
not often represented among the English speaking peoples. She 
has a voice of great beauty, thoroughly well used, with due regard 
to the important matter of vocal gesture and vocal nuance. Her 
program was short—-an arrangement that cannot be too highly 
commended—but with its groups of French, Italian, and German 
songs, the last sung to English words—it supplied a very convincing 
proof of the ‘singer's powers. These are in every respect dis- 
tinguished. The elegance of her phrasing with tone that is always 
in keeping is a feature of her work, and in all she does there is 
full evidence that she is an artist of the first rank. Her audience 
received her efforts with warm approval, extending special recognition 
to her charming interpretation of Hugo Wolf's “Fairy Tales. 
Morning Post, June 12. 


Patton’s Voice Described as Glorious 


Appended are reproduced a few of the splendid press no- 
tices which Fred Patton earned during the month of May, 
this year. As they speak for themselves, no further com- 
ment is necessary. 

Mr. Patton is a dramatic bass-baritone and was heard in a 
repertoire ranging from grand opera to light classics, and scored 
a big success.—Bayonne Review, May 4. 

Fred Patton has a voice of fine quality and much resonance.— 
Springfield ‘(Mass.) Union, May 7. 


Fred Patton’s voice was heard to good effect in “Confutatis 
Maledictis.” He has an excellent voice and filled the large 
auditorium without effort. He sang with ease and a complete 
understanding of the score.—-Springfield News, May 7. 


Mr. Patton gave with much dramatic power the very taxing 
part assigned him. His tones were well placed and his phrasing 
excellent. He rose to great heights and showed a most finished art.— 
Springfield Union, May 8. 

Fred Patton sang in a solid ‘graightforward way which well fitted 
his part and Elgar’s work. In the closing scene of “Caractacus,”’ 
he had to impersonate Emperor Claudius and gave it with dignity 
and force.—Springfield Republican, May 8 

He sang songs by Liza Lehman, Cowen and Herman, all of the 
ballad type, with sonorous voice and animated style.—New York 
Evening Telegram, May 

Mr. Patton, a newcomer here, from the start won the approval 
of the audience. Lowell Courier-Citizen, May 12. 





Fred Patton's aria “Where wilt thou lead me first’ was delivered 


in excellent style.—Chicago American, May 25. 


Fred Patton displayed a baritone voice of true bens especially 
in the upper registers.-Chicago Daily Tribune, May 2 

He took the heavy part of Satan and sang the role in a 
masterly way. He possesses a voice of great power and disclosed 
dramatic temperament that at once stamps him as a vocalist far 
above the ordinary.—-Wooster Daily Record, May 2 

There was a most flattering reception for Fred Patton, who 
made his first appearance here. Glorious is the term which best 
describes the quality of Mr. Patton’s voice. While its volume 
is unusual, it is possessed of a remarkable beauty and sweetness 
and he sings his numbers with a rare expression and understanding. 
His selections include those of the best known operas up to the 
more modern ballads and songs, and he was altogether satisfying 
in each.—Newburg Daily News, oe 22. 


California Critics Laud Mildred Jamison 


After an active winter spent in New York coaching with 
Harold Bauer, as a member of the Alfred Cortot Master 
Class, and filling concert engagements, Mildred Jamison, 
the pianist, had a delightful trip to the Coast, spending a 
month’s vacation in Oregon. She then went to her home 
in Los Angeles, where she has been teaching and giving re- 
citals. The many press encomiums and personal tributes in 
regard to her work testify to her standing as an artist, a 
few of which are herewith reprinted : 

Miss eg proved to be an artist of genuine merit, possessed 


of a brilliant technic and developing a great wealth of color. —Frank 
Patterson. 








An altogether remarkable musician. Her music is filled with a 
subtle strain of spirituality which carries one far beyond the present. 
When Miss Jamison plays she not only produces music, she paints 

ictures, she awakes visions; there is a place in the musical world 
or such as she. The variations (Schumann) were full of light and 
color and displayed the marvelous technic of the artist to advantage. 
Miss Jamison took the haunting little melody through change after 
change until she had dered her audience, but always it was 
there.—Calton Daily Courier. 


Three Debussy numbers showed Miss Jamison thoroughly at home 
in the performance of the modern French school. er technic is 
facile and adequate and her delicacy of touch most effective,— 
Redlands Daily. 


Mildred Jamison is an “exquisite” in the French sense. She has 


discrimination and a fine taste and she plays with a rare precision 
and a remarka hic’ 
temperament.—: 


ble sense of form, wi combines with a romantic 
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OUR TRUMPETER 

(Continued from page 7) 
and here I am. This life suits me capitally, I never 
worked less. The only drawback is getting up at all hours 
The officers are all kind to me and fine fellows. The old 
general treats me like a son. When he has the blues he 
sends for me to play a ‘Soldier Boy’ for him on the cornet. 

“If the rumored war with the Japs should break out I 

shall be off to the front with the regiment—hurrah, Knupps! 
Tell the leader that he is welcome to make love to Clara 
next summer if he likes to face the brewer’s music. It will 
be a tough old tune, though, the latter will give to the next 
vagabond musician who wants to marry his daughter. The 
old general, by the way, told me that she took the inevitable 
with stoic courage. Girls are funny creatures, aren’t they? 
cament off ; I’d rather have a game of cards. Good bye, old 
chap.” 


Knupps treasured this letter in his breast pocket until, 
about a year later, he received another one. It was also 
from the trumpeter and came all the way from Manchuria. 
The envelope was much battered and soiled and torn. 
Bulther had written the address on it, and the letter con- 
tained a few lines evidently jotted down in the interval be- 
tween a skirmish and a decisive battle which was to take 
place the following morning. Bulther wrote: 

“Old Knupps! Am at the front since the beginning of 
war. Devilish hard life, this, but well so far except for a 
few scratches. Tomorrow big battle expected. Will finish 
if I get through alive. The cornet——” Here the letter 
broke off with a blot, and there was a postscript in French 
in a strange handwriting which Knupps could only decipher 
with the assistance of his enemy, the leader, who knew 
French, It read: 

“Cher Monsieur Knupps: The above note and addressed 
envelope having been found on the body of Sergeant Trump- 
eter Bulther after the battle of —— -, where he was killed, 
I consider it my sad duty to forward it to you. He died 
like a true soldier. Seeing his superior, Brigadier General 
Kolowsky, in danger, he rushed te his assistance, though 
severely wounded himself. He had no weapon and only 
carried his trumpet. This he biew with such terrific iorce 
into the ear of the soldier who was attacking the pros- 
trated general that he stumbled, momentarily paralyzed, 
and fell, The general escaped unhurt, but your brave friend 
was felled to the ground »y another soldier. The general 
wants to keep the trumpet which saved him as a memento, 
but he encloses a draft *n the Imperial Bank of St. Peters- 
burg for 1,000 roubles for the benefit. of his brave rescuer’s 
relatives or friends. 

“With sincerest regrets believe me, Yours, 

KASUCHUMOVZKI, 
Officer of the Ambulance Corps.” 
Poor Knupps ! 


Fitziu to Be Guest with San Carlo 

Anna Fitziu, who has appeared in New York City with 
both the Metropolitan Opera Company and the Chicago 
Opera Association in the past, has accepted the invitation 
of Fortune Gallo to sing as a guest artist with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company during the coming season of four 
weeks beginning September 20, at the Manhattan Opera 
House, Miss Fitziu will be heard for the first time here as 
Elsa in “Lohengrin,” and will also appear as Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” in “Bohéme,” in “Tosca,” and in other roles 
of her repertory with the Chicago forces. 

Other guest artists added to the San Carlo roster since 
the last announcement was made, include Ernest Brenot, a 
new French tenor from the Theatre Lyrique, Paris; Sylvia 
Tell, former premie re danseuse of the Chicago Opera, and 
Regina Vicarino, coloratura soprano, formerly of the Man- 
hattan and Boston Opera companies. The complete list 
of leading artists for the Manhattan engagement also in- 
cludes Marie Rappold, Queena Mario, Nobuko Hara, Myrna 
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Sharlow, Bettina Freeman, Luisa D’Arclee and Madeleine 
Keltie, sopranos; Manuel Salazar, Giuseppe Agostini, Eu- 
genio, Cibelli, Giuseppe Corallo, and Frank Pollock, tenors ; 
Alice Gentle, Stella De Mette, May Barron and Alice 
Homer, mezzo-sopranos; Vincente Ballester, Mario Valle, 
Arnold Becker and Nicola D'Amico, baritones; Pietro De 
Biasa and Natale Cervi, bassos; Gaetano Merola, Fulgen- 
zio Guerrieri and Dirk Foch, conductors. 

The repertory for the opening week, beginning: September 
20 includes “Carmen,” Ro yal “Aida,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” (with ‘ ‘Pagliacci” ), “La Bohéme” and “Il Tro- 
vatore” for the six nights, in the order named, and “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” for the Saturday matinee. 


Akron Music League Has Fine Course 


The Music League of Akron, Ohio, announces four 
courses of concerts for young people for the season of 
1920-21. A series of five concerts will be given in each 
quarter of the city in school auditoriums, the Music League 
having the full support and co-operation of the School 
Board. The Zoellner String Quartet will appear Novem- 
ber 19 and 20; Augusta Cottlow, pianist, and Isador Berger, 
violinist,on December 1oand11; Lillian Eubank, mezzo-so- 
prano, on January 14 and 15; Vera Poppe, 'cellist, on Feb- 
ruary 4 and 5, and Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, on March 4 and 5. Children are ad- 
mitted to the series of five concerts for fifty cents. The 
only adults admitted are parents accompanied by children, 
and for them a charge of one dollar is made for the series. 
A short explanatory talk will be made at each concert by 
Earle G. Killeen, musical director and manager of the 
Music League. 





Franklin Plans Brilliant Albany Course 


“An array of talent that will compare favorably with any 
that has ever been presented in this vicinity, and that will 
result in an unusually brilliant musical season, has been se- 
cured by Ben Franklin for the coming fall, winter aud 
spring, and a reading of the list of attractions will cause 
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the best sort of interest and enthusiasm among society folk 
and music lovers of this section.” This is what the Albany 
Journal of August 27 said in telling of the musical attrac- 
tions that Manager Ben Franklin will present in the capital 
city of New York state this winter. 

It is indeed an attractive list of artists that Mr. Franklin 
has provided for Albanians the coming season, including 
Galli-Curci, Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Carolina Lazzari, Cor- 
nelius Van Vleit, the Duncan dancers, Beryl Rubenstein, 
Toscha Seidel, Alma Gluck, Zimbalist, the La Scala Orches- 
tra and John McCormack—if he gets back in time to end 
the season, 

Mr. Franklin will also conduct a course at Hudson, N. Y,, 
which will begin on October 5 with Mme. Schumann-}teink 
for the opening attraction. 


“Yohrzeit” Impresses Londoners 


When Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, appeared in re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, London, on June 30, she chose as one 
of her offerings Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit.” On the day 
following, in his review of the event, the critic of the West- 
minster Gazette called particular attention to this number, 
saying that many in the audience might have singled out that 
poignant lament as perhaps the singer’s finest achievement. 
This is indeed high praise for both the contralto and the 
composer, 


Goldenberg Reopens Studio September 15 

Albert Goldenberg, violinist and preparatory teacher to 
Prof. Leopold Auer, who has spent his vacation in Lake 
George, will return to New York on September 15 and at 
once resume professional activities in his Carnegie Hall 
studio. 


MARGVERITE KVUSSNER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Pupil of LESCHETIZKY, MOSZKOWSKI and D’ALBERT 
163 West 121ist Street, corner 7th Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 9672 
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For the Season of 1920-192] 
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Elsie T. Cowen 
50 West 67th St. 
New York City 
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SCHOLARSHIP PRELIMINARIES 
REVEAL TALENT IN CHICAGO 


Musical College Annual Competition Opens — Carolyn 
Willard Gives Series of Summer Recitals at Williams 


Bay—Felix Borowski, F. Wight Neumann and 
Herman Devries Back from Vacations 
Chicago, IIL, September 4, 1920,—A striking color scheme 


adopted this year by the Chicago Musical College 
It is white and deep orange 


the one 
for the cover of its catalogue 


vith a wreath and lyre embossed in the center. If the 
cover is attractive, the same may be said of the book itself 
(on the first page is the school calendar, opposite which is 
the picture of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, president emeritus and 
founder of the school. On the following page appears th« 
picture of Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, and page three is given over to the personnel, 
hoard of musical directors and board of life members, The 
ensuing pages are given to the faculty and the special 


prizes that will be given this season, including a Mason & 
Hamlin grand piano, a Conover grand piano, public recita! 
or public orchestra appearance, all expenses’ paid, and a vaiu 
able violin. The prizes are given by the house of Mason 
& Hamlin of Boston; The Cable Company, Carl D. Kin- 
ey and Lyon & Healy An announcement of great interest 
is that of the buying by the Chicago Musical College of 
the Steinway Hall Building, which will be the new home 
of the institution in the near future. A lengthy announce- 
ment to that effect having appeared in these columns at 


the time of the signing of papers, little need be said here 
only, quoting the catalog, “the institution is particularly 
happy in the acquisition of these new quarters, not only 
because the comfort and the convenience of its students 
will be greatly enhanced, but because the patronage which 
it enjoys has grown so vastly that a larger building was 


More than 4,200 students 


an imperative necessity 
music ard 


were enrolled for the study of all branches o1 
dramatic art during the season 19]9-1920.” 
Other pages are devoted to a story of the Chicago Musical 


hecoming 


College and to the curriculum of the school. Among the 
new members of the faculty one notices such names as 
Glenn Dillard Gunn in the piano department; Arthur Dun 
ham and Belle Forbes Cutter in the vocal department. 


wmidable list of the faculty, arranged alphabetically, 
is to be found on page five and is too long to be reproduced 
herewith. Carl D. Kinsey remains as vice-president ond 
manager; Mrs. Herman Lewis as_ secretary; Edith 
Crilfilen, ass(stant manager amd Winifred Murdock, assist- 
int manager 

Ihe fall term of the Chicago Musical College 


The f 


will open 


September 13. Already there has been made the largest 
egistration in the history of the institution. When the 
saree begins students from almost every State in the Union 


represented on the 


from Canada and Mexico will be 
a number of 


is a significant circumstance that 
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oom nts who came to the suuimer master’ school of the 

Chicago Musical College intending to take only that six 
weeks’ course have been moved by their enthusiasm for the 
methods of the institution to remain for the regular school 
yeur. 

Felix Borowski and Mrs. Borowski returned to Chicago 
from the East last week. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Kinsey, sho 
have been spending the summer in Europe, will return next 
week 

The preliminary examination for free scholarships in the 
Chicago Musical College opened last Monday. ‘The final 
competitions for these scholarships will take place next 
week—the advanced and preparatory piano competitions 
on September 9, the vocal and violin competitions September 
10. Some remarkable talent already has come to light in 
the preliminary trials. 

The concerts given by the Chicago Musical College in 
Ziegfeld Theater on Saturday morning will re-open this 
month with a program by advanced students in the piano, 
vocal and violin departments. 

F. Wicut NeuMANN RetuRNS FROM VACATION, 

F. Wight Neumann and Mrs. Neumann have returned 
from their summer vacation spent at Mackinac Island, 
Mich. Mr. Neumann's season will start on October 3 at 
Medinah Temple, where he will present Enrico Caruso. In 
next week’s Musica Courter his complete list will appear. 

Carotyn Witcarp Gives SuMMeR RecIrTALs. 

While at Williams Bay, Wis., this: summer, Carolyn Wil- 
lard, pianist, presented a series of three Saturday evening 
piano recitals in the Williams Bay ‘High School Audi- 
torium, with professional students. The first took place on 
August 14 with Elsie Simpson of Chicago as suloist. At 
the second, on August 21, Grace Bigelow Hopper of Hast 
ings, Neb., appeared, and at the third on September 4, 
Helen, Laura and Emily Barrett, of Williams Bay, fur- 
nished the program. Miss Willard agent, in a piano re- 
cital on Saturday, August 28, at ile Y. M. A. Auditor- 
ium, under the auspices of the L ibrary pee ‘for the Wil- 
liams Bay library. 

Miss Willard will resume her Chicazo classes, 
8, at 424 Fine Arts Building. 

Mary Linpsay Oxitver IN Cuiicaco 

Mary Lindsay Oliver, of Moline, Davenport, Rock Island, 
and more recently of Newark, }., was one of the callers 
at this office this week. Miss Oliver was spending her 
vacation in the Windy City and will have something to say 
in the near future regarding her undertakings, 

HerMan Devries Reopens Stunio 
— . 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries have returned from the 

East and re-opened their studios at 518-528 Fine Arts Build- 


ing. 


September 


ReNF Devries. 


Dr. Carl Organizing New Motet Chior 


William C, Carl is organizing the new Motet Choir of 
solo voices at the First Presbyterian Church . Experienced 
choristers in all parts are to be engaged and sight readers 
of ability are desired. An elaborate program has been 
scheduled for the coming season, — will include the 
works of Palestrina, Vittoria, De Lasso, Purcéll, together 
with the standard oratorios ‘and a repertory of Russian 
works. The voice trials will be held Thursday afternoon, 
September 16, and Friday afternoon, September 17. Appli- 
cants may address Dr. Carl for an appointment by writing, 
care of the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Eleventh street, New York. 


Arnold Volpe Removes Studio 
Arnold Volpe has removed his studio to the Hotel Albe- 
marle, 203 West Fifty-fourth street, New York, where he 
will teach a limited number of violin pupils. 
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Coast to Coast Tour for Scotti Company 


Starting a coast to coast tour, the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company, headed by Antonio Scotti, celebrated baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and including several 
operatic stars of world wide reputation, will leave for 
South Bend, Indiana, on next Sunday, September 12. This 
is the fourth tour of this unique organization which has 
been acclaimed by the press and public all over the United 
States. 

One of the principal features of this tour will be a week’s 
season in San Francisco where the company will give seven 
subscription performances at the Exposition Auditorium. 
Other cities to be visited on this trans-continental tour, 
covering fourteen states, will be: Milwaukee, Duluth, 
Grand Forks, Fargo, Great Falls, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Salina, St. Louis, 
4 ae and Toledo, closing in Montreal, Canada, on Octo- 
ver 30 

All the favorite artists of the company, mostly Ameri- 
cans, have been re-engaged. The list is as follows: So- 
pranos—Florence Easton, Ruth Miller, Francesca Peralta, 
Ann Roselle, Marie Sundelius; Mezzo-Sopranos and Con- 
traltos—Jeanne Gordon, Mary Kent; tenors—Mario Cham- 
lee, Orville Harrold, Morgan Kingston and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri; Baritones—Greek Evans, Mario Laurenti, Millo 
Picco, Antonio Scotti; Bassos—Paolo Ananian, Louis 
d’Angelo, Giovanni Martino; Conductor—Carlo Peroni; 
Assistant Conductor—Willfrid Pelletier; Stage Manager, 
Armando Agnini. Mr. Scotti has also engaged Doria Fer- 
nanda, a young American contralto of great promise; Leon 
Rothier, the well-known French basso of the Metropolitan, 
and Gennaro Papi, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Giacomo Spadoni has also been secured as as- 
sistant conductor. 

The repertory will consist of eight operas as follows: 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Madame Butterfly” ; 
Leoni’s “L’Oracolo;” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana;” 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci;” Verdi's “Il Trovatore” and 
Gounod's “Faust” which will be sung in French. 

The chorus, consisting of selected young American 
voices, and an orchestra will complete the company, number- 
ing over one hundred people, which will travel in its own 
special train. 


Samoiloff in Quebec 


Lazar Samoiloff has sent to his friends postcard pictures 
from Quebec, which he calls “the most beautiful spot on 
earth.” He will return to his Carnegie Hall studios at 
once. 


A Few of the Artists Using the “Message” 

Among the many prominent singers now using Rhea Sil- 
berta’s “Message” with marked success mention might be 
made of Namara, Ann Roselle and Lois Ewell. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER CONCERTS 








Tuirty-FourtH Concert, Aucust 30. 


Long before the scheduled time which ushered in the 
twelfth and last week of summer concerts on the Green 
at Columbia University Monday evening, August 30, an 
enormous throng of patrons and music lovers gathered to 
enjoy the beautiful strains which Edwin Franko Goldman 
and his unrivaled band offered during the season. The 
popular conductor was greeted with storms of applause 
upon entering the platform, which did not subside for sev- 
eral minutes and prevented him from starting the concert. 
The program (all Tschaikowsky- Wagner compositions ) 
was one of the most attractive and serious ones presented 
this season and comprised Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav,” 
overture “Solennelle, 1812,” and andante and march from 
symphony “Pathetique,” Wagner being represented with 
reminiscences from “Tannhauser,” excerpts from “The 
Mastersingers,” procession of the Knights of the Holy Grail 
from ‘“Parsifal,” and introduction to Act III and Bridal 
Chorus from “Lohengrin.” The oldest metropolitan music 
patrons cannot recall ever having heard compositions of 
this class played by a band before, particularly with such 
musicianly finish and precision. Mr. Goldman must there- 
fore be credited with having given to New Yorkers during 
the past three summers a series of concerts which in every 
way were enjoyable, elevating and educational. 


Tuirty-Firta Concert, SEPTEMBER 1. 

One of the heartiest receptions accorded a soloist at the 
summer concerts by the Goldman Concert Band was that 
given to Helen Stover, soprano, who was chosen for the 
final vocalist of the season. In Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” 
and “Spring Came With You” Miss Stover revealed not 
only a voice of rich quality throughout its range, but also 
decided interpretative ability, That her gifts were fully 
appreciated by the audience was evident in the applause, 
for she was recalled many times, even after she had added 
Woodman’s “Love’s in My Heart” as an encore. 

The evening proved to be somewhat of a gala one, for 
the work of the band seemed to be better than ever and 
enthusiasm was at a high pitch during the entire program. 
For encores Mr. Goldman offered as many request numbers 
as possible, these including his own popular “Eagle Eyes” 
and “Sagamore” marches and “A Bit of Syncopation,” a 
cornet solo by Ernest S. Williams, which was insistently 
encored, and a composition entitled “Enticing,” by one of 
the members of the band, Maurice Benavente, who con- 
ducted its rendition. The programmed band numbers were 
also by special request, and consisted of Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance” march; the “Egmont” overture, Beetho- 
ven; largo from “The New World Symphony,” Dvorak; 
excerpts from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; “Zampa” 
overture, Herold; “Polish Dance,” Scharwenka, and “Rem- 
iniscences of Ireland,” Godfrey. 

So popular have these concerts become that practically 
every seat is filled when the program opens, and, despite 
the enormous number of seats provided, hundreds stand or 
sit upon the grass in order to enjoy the music. 

Tuirty-sixtH Concert, SEPTEMBER 3. 

On Friday evening, September 3, Edwin Franko Goldman 
and his popular band gave the last concert of the season 
on the Green at Columbia University, New York, playing a 
program which was delightfully rendered and satisfying in 
every respect to the record breaking audience. 

Nothing but “request” numbers were given, which com- 
prised the march from “Tannhauser,” Wagner; overture, 
“Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; two numbers by Bach, "ae 
and “Bourrée” ; excerpts from “Lohengrin,” Wagner; 
march, “Sagamore,” Goldman; cornet solo, “The Lost 
Chord,” Sullivan, played by Ernest S. Williams ; “Medita- 
tion,” from “Thais,” Massenet, and Victor Herbert's 
“American Fantasie”; to which were added as encores 
“Humoresque,” Dvorak; barcarole from “The Tales of 
Hoffman,” Offenbach; “A Bit of Syncopation,” Goldman ; 
air from “The Trumpeter of Sakingen” for euphonium solo 
with echo cornet, beautifully played by Messrs. Cucchiara 
and Williams ; “Just a Song at Twilight,” and at conclu- 
sion of the concert, “Auld Lang Syne.” 

In speaking of this series of concerts, due credit must be 
given to Mr. Goldman for the highly successful results 
achieved in offering many programs which were never be- 
fore attempted by bands, and in presenting them in a fin- 
ished and musicianly manner, as well as affording refined 
and dignified amusement to thousands throughout the past 
twelve weeks. 

Although New York City is recognized as the leading 
music center of the world, with its many symphony orches- 
tras, operas and concerts (both vocal and instrumental) 
which fill the theaters and concert halls during the fall and 
winter season, managers and musicians have somewhat 
overlooked the necessity of providing refined musical enter- 
tainment during the heated term when so many Manhattan- 
ites, as well as visiting strangers, would enjoy concerts of 
a high order. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, who was one of the first musi- 
cians to realize that a summer season of outdoor band con- 
certs in refined surroundings would fill a long felt want, 
secured the services of musicians of international reputa- 
tion, thereby forming a unit which may justly be termed 
a band “par excellence.” 

To form this organization required funds, but this im- 
portant matter did not phase Mr. Goldman, for he interested 
a number of public spirited people, who in turn found fol- 
lowers who assured sufficient financial backing for a fair 
trial. This was three summers ago; since then Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his band have become famous and the 
concerts given under the auspices of Columbia University 
carry the stamp of perfection. 

At the conclusion of part one of the final program Er- 
nest S, Williams, cornet soloist, approached Mr. Goldman 
on the stage and read the following resolutions to the popu- 
lar conductor : 

“To Edwin Franko Goldman: We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Goldman Concert Band, recruited by Henry 
Heidelberg for the Columbia University concerts, desire to 
express in this manner our sincere appreciation of an en- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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BOOKS 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CoO., 
“Modulation and Related Harmonic Questions,” by Arthur 
Foote 
“In Memory of John Knowles Paine,” this book of a 
hundred pages is inscribed, by his natural successor, Arthur 
Foote, “the American Mendelssohn.” In it the author has 
endeavored to set forth a statement of the various means 
of modulation found in music from Bach to the present 
time. Such problems as are offered by certain composers 
of the past few years, however, have not been dealt with, 
for in their works tonality is neglible, modulation as such 
being of no account, There are exercises to be both written 
and played at sight, and a collection of modulations from 
major to minor keys is printed at the end of the book. In 
these the author has avoided the purely mechanical, offer- 
ing only such as are really musical. The book was written 
in 1918, and represents the full experience of Boston's lead- 
ing composer, who has friends and admirers wherever he 
goes. The contents are as follows: l 
1, Scales and key-relationship—The different forms of the minor 
scale—Circle of ths 
Il. Modulation in general Transient modulation- Progressions 
that are not properly to be considered as real modulations 
Ill. Change of keys or chords without modulation—-Third-relation- 
ship 
1V. Change of ‘key by moving to a new tonic a third above or 
below—-A table of such changes poeta ti ng 
V. Modulation (continued). Diatonic, chromatic and enhar- 
monic—Modulation without any chromatic alterations of 
notes—Bridge chords—Misunderstandings through chromatic 
alterations ° OAR ee i hats 
VI. Modulation by means of V and V'—Fifth relationship (lead- 
ing-tone)—-Modal ending—-Successions of dominant sevenths 
and of other seventh chords--Chromatic alteration of 
various notes of V*'—Modulation to the dominant of the 
dominant, and to the subdominant of the sub-dominant 
Exercises OF 
VII. Modulation by | means of the diminished seventh chord—This 
an ambiguous one wey large range for possible modula- 
tion Exercises ° 
VIII. Modulations introduced by 
thirds or fifths of triads 
IX. Modulations made or introduced by chords of the ‘augmented 
sixth ’ t 


(6+, “y 44 


chromatic alterations in the 


4++). Various derivations 


3 3 
of these chords—Probable derivation in many cases-—-Their 


6-4 
resolutions—Identity in sound of and V'—Neapolitan 
5 

sixth-Exercises Ni eee? MT ee ee ee ae . 
X. Harmonic changes (sometimes with modulation), resulting 
from the symmetrical movement of individual voices, chiefly 
by steps and half-steps 
I Harmonic changes resulting from the ‘elision of chords 
I. A table of modulations oh Datla ha: 0. Pee tik ee 
ST a 


X 
XI 
Examples from Hadyn and Bac h. are found in the open- 
ing chapter. The definition of the word “modulation” is 
given by Mr. Foote as “A progression of some kind from 
one key to another by means of certain devices; it is de 
cisive and final only in fixing the new tonality to such de- 
gree that leaving the new key would necessitate another 
distinct modulation, He shows examples from Grieg, 
Beethoven, Chopin and others to illustrate this truism. 
“Modulation may be compared to crossing the street from 
one side to the other to accomplish which the space between 
must be traversed” is another sentence, put in real Footeish 
manner, Change of keys without modulation is an inter- 
esting chapter, in which he quotes Wagner, Debussy, Mac- 

Dowell, Schubert and Chadwick. How to move to a key a 
third above or below is shown in practical fashion, and 
modulation by means of the dominant, or of the dominant 
seventh is demonstrated, Many little “kinks,” not generally 
known, are pointed out, Helen Hopekirk and Sir Edwin 
Elgar contributing examples. Clayton Johns, and again 
Beethoven, is drawn upon in practical fashion. The exer- 
cises which follow are to be played at sight, which any 
good musician can do, Open and close position are both 
called on, chants, hymn-tunes, and rhythmical exe rcises fol- 
lowing. Very interesting is the chapter on modulation by 
means of the diminished seventh, in which the examples are 
from Chopin, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, 

Liszt, Cesar Franck, ‘Stanford and Hopekirk, with exer- 
cises to play or write. In “A Table of Modulations,” 

clearness and simplicity reign, and suggestions are made for 
attaining facility in this. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO., 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
“The U. S. A, in Rhyme and Lay,” by Helen Cramm 


This is a little booklet of forty pages “to play and sing in school 
and home” says the composer, who is also author of the verses. It 
tells the entire history of the United States to date, in verses and 
music of undeniable charm. Beginning with “Our Country” it 
proceeds to “A Chippewa Scalp Dance,” then comes “The Discovery 
of America,” “Magellan,” “Sir Walter Raleigh, ~~ oe Pilgrims,” 
“The First Thanksgiving,’ “William Penn.” Revolutionary in- 
cidents are told, Betsy Ross and the first flag, Washington, Lincoln, 
the Rough Riders, Transportation, “Made in Germany” and “The 
Victors Return,” all are comprised in the booklet. he music is 
printed like a piano solo, with the text immediately above, and 
each song has in it some incident which has become history. 
Children singing these songs will unconsciously assimilate United 
States history, The Indian Dance is genuine; the Pilgrims have 
characteristic music; “Paul Revere’ has appropriate melody, in 
imitation of the fast riding, daring messenger; and indeed the 
poet-composer deserves high praise for the work, which is singable 
and playable. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK, BOSTON 
“You Kiss My Thoughts Into Flowers,” Song by Frank H. 


Grey 

Harriet Gaylord wrote the poem to which the music by Grey is 

sot; it isa -om idea, saying: 
“My soul is a garden fair, 
Each flower that blooms draws life from your lips, 
Breathes out love’s perfume so rare.” 

The music is.graceful and appropriate, with refined harmony, ahd 
the piano carries the melody, in one or the other hand, in the song. 
It makes no pretence to “highfalutin’ classicality,”” but. makes .instant 
appeal through direct melody. Range from E flat, first line of 
treble clef, to G above. 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such comn 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others, The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 





Stupy ror Cus. 

“In April I wrote you in regard to the study for our Music 
Study Club. We have never touched the American music 
and have decided to do that this coming year. I am enclosing 
the list as | have worked it out, and very much desire your 
correction. I would be glad for any changes, and particularly 


for additions. We will have about fifteen meetings and hope 
to have beside the modern American music, two programs on 
Indian music, two on negro, one historical and one on the 


: numbers from which 
high and low, and ensemble, 


Kentucky mountain tunes. We need more 
to choose. We can use songs, 
piano, either two or four hands, violin or two violins, and 
a limited amount of organ music. We want only music that 
is truly worth while and we want some of the simple music— 


not all can handle the technically exacting. We greatly ap- 
preciate your Suggestions and the opportunity to have your 
supervision of this list.’ 

The Music Study Club is to be congratulated upon having 


for your list is so comprehensive 
The list is being returned to you 
see there are a few names of 


so capable a person at its head, 
there seems little to add to it. 

with some suggestions. You will 
composers who are not American. 

In addition to your list the Information 
Stephen C, Foster, his negro melodies are so characteristic and 
he is one of the earliest American composers, having been born 
in 1826. Clough-Leighter, born in Washington, D. C., has some 
fine songs. Fred Field Bullard’s songs have been much sung 
and liked as have also some by the late Homer A. Norris. Helen 
Hood wrote a trio for violin, cello, piano, which is said to be 
the first composed by an Americ an woman. 

Maurice Arnold's “Plantation Dances” might interest you. Frank 
Van der Stucken, born in Fredericksburg, Tex., has written many 
songs besides instrumental music, so have Adolph Foerster and 
Henry Holden Huss. 

The writer will ask some of the music publishers to send you 
catalogues of American composers and their music, so you can 
see other names, less well known perhaps, that might be of interest. 


Bureau would suggest 


As said before, your own list is so extensive and complete that 
it is not easy to make additions, 

It is a pleasure to know that you will take up the study of 
American music. This country has forged ahead so greatly in 
everything musical in the past few years, that its music is worthy 
of consideration. The Information Bureau extends its very best 
wishes for the success of your Music Study Club for the coming 


season. 
A Mozart Vio.tin Concerto. 
“Will you please inform me about Mozart's violin concerto No. 
4 in D major? Whose cadenza is played in public by all the 
artists—that of Kreisler, Heifetz or Elman? Also whose edition 
is the best?” 
Each artist plays whatever cadenza suits him best, possibly one of 


his own qranging. There is a book of cadenzas, six in number, 
arranged for the concerto. The Simrock edition is, perhaps, the 
best. 
Everett E. Truette’s Book. 
“Will you kindly tell me the name of publisher of Dr. 
Truette’s book on ‘Organ Registration’ ?”’ 
C. W. Thompson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
ProGrRaM Notes, 


“Will you please inform me, if possible, if there are any books 
published of ‘program notes’ in general, or any exclusively of 
standard organ music? It seems to me I remember seeing a 
review of such a book in the columns of the Musicat Courier 
some time back by Dr. Samuel A. Baldwin.” 

Dr. Baldwin did publish such a book, but inquiry of the publisher 
brought the response that he had no more copies. There is no other 
book on this subject. 


METROPOLITAN Cuorus SCHOOL. 


information about the school 


“Would you kindly give me some 
When does it 


for the chorus at the Metropolitan Opera House 
open, and is there any kind of an examing ation ?”” 
The only examination for entering the chorus school of the Metro- 
politan Opera House is a voice trial. The application for a hearing 
in order to join the chorus may be made by Cates only to Eduardo 
The tuition is 


Petri, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 
free, but not all voices are suited for chorus work. The chorus 
school, incidentally, is looking for some new voices just now. 


CoNSTANCE Purpy. 
“Kindly let me know the address of Constance Purdy, the 
singer. I understand she lives in New York City. The person 
who gave me this information is not sure of her address.” 


Ellsworth, Maine, but she is not doing 


Constance Purdy is at 
much singing at present. 
Tue Berksuire Prize, 

“I read in one of the Sunday papers that the Berkshire Music 
Colony has offered a $1,000 prize for composition for the annual 
festival given by Mrs. F. S, Coolidge in Pittsfield Mass, Can 
you tell me who to write to for particulars?” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Hugo Kortschak, secretary, Berkshire Music Colony, South 


Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass. 
VAUDEVILLE Acts. 
“Are there persons who make a profession of writing vaude- 
ville acts for others than themselves?’ 

Yes, there are many writers of vaudeville acts; indeed, it would 
seem that it is the minority of actors-who write their own “words.” 
It may be that they have an idea for an act; then consult some one 
who can put these ideas into proper form, A good plot helps a 
writer immensely, and the actor and writer work together. 

Books ON SINGING. 
“Can you suggest some reliable books for one who is desirous 
of teaching herself to sing? 

The Information Bureau has always been of the opinion that it was 
a most difficult task for any one to teach herself to sing. Books are 
good guides when used in connection with verbal teaching. From a 
book it is so easy to fall into errors, as seldom can words explain 
sufficiently. Two people reading the same directions would apply 
them quite differently. There are many books of instruction—good, 


bad and indifferent—as many theories as there are words in the 
dictionary, almost. Do you know of the Oscar Saenger records 
issued by the Victor Company? It is said they are an excellent 


guide for the self-student. 


McGill University Secures Dr. Laurent 


McGill University has secured Dr. F. Victor Laurent as 
vocal instructor. Dr. Laurent has had wide experience as 
a teacher during the last fifteen years, the first five of re 
he was associated in Paris with Enrico Delle Sedie, 
whose instigation he took up the study of medicine ‘vith 
the idea of thoroughly understanding the mechanism and 
physiology of the vocal organs. This led to his graduation 
at the University of Maryland and also to post-graduate 
courses at the universities of Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

Dr. Laurent possesses a fine baritone voice of wide range 
and has met with much success in Europe both on the con- 
cert platform and in operatic roles. Besides studying with 
Delle Sedie he has had the advantage of tuition at various 
times from Sbriglia in Paris, Vannucini in Florence, Mo- 
retti in Milan, and Lamperti in Dresden. For the past two 
or three years he has been residing in this country, and 
when the United States entered the war he joined the 
Medical Corps and was commanding officer of casuals at 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, being demobilized last fall. 

Dr. Laurent has given many lectures on the voice and has 
contributed articles to several medical journals on the 
physiology and hygiene of the vocal organs. He was con- 
templating returning to Paris, but decided to accept the 
position at McGill University. 


Votichenko Gives Recitals in Paris 


Sasha Votichenko, who is at present sojourning in Italy, 
gave several recitals in Paris, where his programs of old 
French music, played on the tympanon, his quaint instru- 
ment of the seventeenth century that was first played at the 
court of Louis XIV, were welcomed as a novel diversion 


in the homes of the Parisian aristocracy. 

Owing to the success of these concerts, Mr. Votichenko 
will return to Paris later in the season to give a series of 
tympanon recitals at the Salle Gaveau. 
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Large Audience Hears Haggerty-Snell Pupil 


Ida Haggerty-Snell presented one of her pupils, Madelain 
Henri, in a song recital in the Haggerty-Snell Studios, 337 
West Eighty-fifth street, New York, on Monday evening, 
August 23, at which a large and interested audience was 
present. The young lady possesses a voice of fine quality, 
flexible, and of wide range, Her artistic singing reflected 
great credit on her teacher. On the program were found 
the following numbers: “Four Leaf Clover,” Coombs; “As 


in Old Gardens,” Risher; “My Jacqueminot,” Johnson; 
“Values,” Vanderpool; “If You Would Love Me,” Mac- 
Dermid; “The Swallows,” Cowen, and “Avec une Rose, 


La Forge. 


Betty Gray Scores Success at Willow Grove 

Bettey Gray, mezzo-contralto, has just closed a successful 
engagement as soloist under John Philip Sousa at Willow 
Grove, this being her second season at these popular con 


certs. During this engagement Miss Gray sang operatic 
arias from — xg sad “Lucretia Borgia,” “Carmen,” 

‘Tancredi,” “Les Huguenots” and others, as well as numer- 
ous “aie songs. 
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Mrs. yaaa Le Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New 
ork City. 
Chicago, August 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, October 4, St. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, 
Houston, Texas, November 10; Dallas, Texas, 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, 
Ore., August 15. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 


Louis, Mo., 732 Pierce Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Dallas, Texas; 
January 12. 
Portland, 


Wash. 

Adda C. Eddy, Bellefontaine, Ohio, September 8. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New, York. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Normal Class, August 25. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview P. O., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., November 1 and March 15. 

Maud - Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Sept., Tulsa, Okla.; Oct., Independence, Kan.; 
Nov. Phillips Univ. Enid, Okla.; Jan and Feb. 1921, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet apon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Dallas, 


608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
beginning August 20, 


Mrs. Julius Albert Music, 
exas. 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 
Chicago, Ill. Classes held monthly 
September, October and November. 


esley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, 


Jahn, Dallas Academy of 


Mrs, Dallas Texas. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Entire season, Chicago, beginning October 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, October 
1, 1920, and February, 1921. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
T 


exas. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 
Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 
October 15, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, Yates Center, Kan. 
Mattie D. Willis, Classes New York, Hall, Room 915, 
September 14 and June 6; Waco, November 15 and 
February 7. 


Carnegie 
Texas, 























TITO SCHIP 


Tenor Sensation 


Exclusive Management 
of the 


Chicago Opera Association, Inc. 








ROSA 


RAISA 


For Concerts and Recitals 


FALL TOUR NOW BOOKING 


JULES. DAIBER, Aeolian Hall 
New York 


GIACOMO 


RIMINI 





ELLEN 


EACH YA 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, care MUSICAL COURIER 


Available for Concerts 


and Recitals 
New York 
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FRANKLIN RIKER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Phone Br pant 127 


New Tork Stadie bans od ond Fridays) 
1714 Chestent Strest, Phous Locust 3447 


Philedelpbie Stodic (Meadeys end Ther sdays) 
Concert Pianist 


; Ze LI fey and Instractor 


Studio: 322 West 107th Street, New York 
‘or Cone itals 








GRACE, FREEMAN 





MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘evra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


1ST 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
West 34th Strect, New York 


Yvonne ¢e Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Reckingbam, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 





ORGAN. 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN 








tex PAUL STOEVING 
f Violi 4 Bowing Former! 


i th of Prof. Stoeving’s new oo tie Aad of the 
er n the wea Subtleticn” Just published by Carl Fischer. 
Residence Studio: 

235-9 West 108th St. (near Broadway), Phone Academy 790, New York 


AMERICAN SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 


For dates, Season 1920-1921, address 


Exclusive Management: 
JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE., 


EDNA THOMAS 


American Concert Tour 1919-20 
CATHARINE CAMERON, 1425 Broadway, New York City 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














Direction: 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has removed to 114-116 East 85th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Beancuers oy Music Tavont sy Eminent Instrauctons 


Summer Course in Piano, Violin, Cello, How Harmony, Composition 
and Conducting, for Advanced Students and Music Teachers. 














foceial Vocal Course in Grand Opera Singing ana Acting. July— 
ugust. 
C, HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Application. 
~~ 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
F Covent Garden, London, | Formerly duct et 
Metregotiten ra, New itan Opera, New York, ow) 
York, ete. fae vow Md Opera, | European theatres. Coach to 
Copsart and O Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 





Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











“A Real Artist” 





Phere by 
Charlotte Fairchild, 


JAURENCE [EOWARD 


BARITONE 


Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 











MUSICAL COURIER 


“ZAZA” AND “MARTA” ADDED 
TO RAVINIA’S FINAL WEEK 


(Continued from page 5.) 
quartet from “Rigoletto” with Edith Mason, Mary Kent, 
Pilade Sinagra and Millo Picco. Richard Hageman con- 
ducted. 

“La Navarraise” followed. In the opera, Alice Gentle, 
Morgan Kingston, and Leon Rothier found the success 
that was theirs at the first performance of Massenet’s dra- 
matic episode. 

Fripay Eveninc, SepteMBer 3 

was repeated with Florence Easton in the title 
role, Antonio Scotti reappearing in a role he has made fam- 
ous—that of Scarpia. The appearance of this famous bari- 
tone as guest has added a great deal to the eclat of the sea- 
son. He isa master of his art and the advancing years only 
seem to make him younger in spirit. Needless to say, he 
is a great favorite with Ravinia audiences. Morgan King- 
ston was the Mario. The balance of the cast was the same 
heard at previous performances with Papi at the conductor’s 
desk. 


“Tosca” 


SaturDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 
“Martha” had its first performance this season on Satur- 


day evening with Edith Mason in the title role Alice 
Gentle was the Nancy, Charles Hackett the Lionel, Louis 
D'Angelo the Plunkett and Paolo Ananian, Sir Tristan. 


Richard Hageman conducted. On account ‘of the Labor 
Day vacation, no review of this performance will appear. 
Sunpay, Sepremper 5 
was repeated on Sunday evening. 
Monpay EveninG, SepTemBer 6 

The 1920 season came to a happy conclusion with the 

popular double bill “L’Oracolo” and “La Navarraise.” 
Rene Devries. 


“Zaza” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 29.) 
gagement that will always be remembered for its pleasant 
associations, in large part due to your personal attention, 
direction and skill. 

“We wish to acknowledge our pride in having been 
chosen as the personnel of a musical organization which 
has attained such prominence and distinction. 

“It is our belief that no more capable band was ever or- 
ganized in America, not any band that has met with such 
unfailing and artistic resources the exacting demands of 
diffic ult scores, 

“The success it has attained and the admiration it has 
heen given everywhere in New York reflects great credit 
upon your knowledge of music and musicians, and upon 
your superb generalship in organizing and holding together 
in a delightful harmony so many artists. 

“Your untiring efforts in forming this band, your con- 
ductorship, your personal regard for each member and for 
his individual success, as well as that of the organization 
as a whole, demands the appreciation of all those who are 
interested in music and musicians and the highest effort 
and most unselfish labor in behalf of the arts. 

(Signed by all members of the band) 
New York, September 3, 1920.” 


Klibansky Returns September 16 


Mr. Klibansky’s success as guest professor of voice at 
the Cornish School of Music, Seattle, Wash., has been 
enormous, surpassing all his expectations. He has given 
instruction to many talented singers ten full hours daily, 
and could easily have taught as many hours more, for there 
was a waiting list. Several of his summer pupils will go to 
New York to continue study with him. Mr. Klibansky left 
Seattle September 2, returning via San Francisco, Denver, 
Chicago, etc. 


Samuel Lehman Passes Away 


Samuel Lehman, a musical comedy conductor and com- 
poser of popular songs, was killed in New York last week 
when struck by an automobile driven by Albert Keenan, a 
colored chauffeur. Mr. Lehman was the author of “Every- 
body Works But Father,” and conducted for such stars as 
Mme. Nazimova, McIntyre and Heath, Frances Starr and 
Barney Bernard. ; 


Frances Epstein Sings Silberta Songs 


John Orr Stewart, of the Stewart Vocal Studios, Nor- 
folk, Va., presented his pupil, Frances Epstein, soprano, in 
recital August 27. Miss Epstein sang three numbers by 
Cadman—“The White Dawn Is Stealing,” “The Moon 
Drops Low” and “Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing”; 
also songs by Silberta, Coleridge-Taylor, Tosti, etc. 


Williams’ “London” Symphony to Be Played 


Albert Coates, who is to be guest conducter next season 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, writes from 
Lago Maggiore that he will include Vaughan Williams’ 
“London” symphony in one of his programs. 


Raisa to Arrive Soon 


Rosa Raisa, the leading dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has just cabled from Italy that she will 
arrive in America on September 20. She will appear at 
the Hippodrome on November 7. 


Fall Dates for Martinelli 


The fall concert bookings of Giovanni Martinelli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, include appearances in Erie, 
Rochester, Scranton, Paterson, Yonkers, Shamokin, Spring- 
field, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Chicago and Youngstown. 


Edwin Grasse Back from Lake George 


Edwin Grasse, the violinist, organist and composer, has 
returned to New York following his vacation at Lake 
George, where he finished certain compositions which will 
soon be published. 
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BARITONE. METROPOLITAN OPERA (COMPANY 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 
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EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder 


Authorized Teacher of the 
Vannini Method of Singing 


Studio: The Nevada Apts., 2025 Broadway, (70th St.,) New York 
Phone 6441 Columbus 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
pate CHARLES L. WAGNER 














D. F. McSweeney, Associate Mansee er, 
s11 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg. ), New York, 
Steinway Piano U; 


OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 

















Studio re-opens Monday, September 27th 


























Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


cha 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense nee on all musical subjects, 
making 


the department o' 
The Musicat Counmmn, will oo however, consent to act as 
intermediary artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 
All communications should be addressed 
Intormetion Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














The deepest voice of quality in the World— 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN 


EDWARD LANKOW 




















> IND 





James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y. World, said: 
a. X. all my years I have never heard such a tak’ resonant, big 


Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway N. Y. City 
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“Jewish Poland Today” at Madison Square Garden 
concert hall is drawing hundreds of persons who seek to 
identify relatives from whom they have not heard since 
the world war began in 1914. Sadie Schwartz, of 76 East 
104th street, is the first to report that her quest was suc- 
cessful. She had not heard from her two uncles, Yankel 
Dolnik and Noah Goldberg, both of Pinsk, Poland, for six 
years and feared they had been killed or exiled to Siberia. 
She saw both in a soup kitchen maintained by the Ameri- 
can relief organizations. Another recognition was that 
made by Bessie Hafter, of 236 East 1o4th street, who saw 
her brother alive in Warsaw. She had not heard from 
him for almost two years and believed he was dead. 

H. Goldstein, who came to America only six months ago 
from Poland, is probably the only man in New York who 
can see himself in the picture. He is seen in Przemysl, not 
so well dressed as he was. at athe Garden. 


“Through the Ages,” Josiah “Zuro’s stage prologue to 
“Humoresque,” has the unique honor of having been pre- 
sented no less than 392 consecutive times during the four- 
teen weeks’ engagement of the Fannie Hurst film at Hugo 
Riesenfeld’s three motion picture theaters on Broadway. 
It was presented 336 times at the Criterion, twenty-eight 
at the Rivoli, and twenty-eight at the Rialto, where the 
brilliant musical prologue to “Humoresque” ended its 
career on Saturday night, September 4. For a serious mu- 
sical gem, based on a sacred Hebrew chant as “Through 
the Ages” was, to run fourteen weeks is a flattering com- 
pliment to the composer, Josiah Zuro, and the managing 
director, Hugo Riesenfeld. 

+ * * 

Last week (Tuesday ) at the Republic 
Gen. John J. O’Ryan and Col. W. C. Montgomery wit- 
nessed a performance of Earl Carroll's “Lady of the 
Lamp.” During the war the young producer was a pri- 
vate in the Twenty-seventh Division under the command 
of General O’Ryan before he was transferred into the air 
service. 


Rehearsals of “The 


Theater, Major 


* * * 


Mirage,” the new play by Edgar 


Selwyn, which will open the Selwyns’ Times Square The- 
ater. this month, began on Tuesday of last week. They 
are being personally directed by Mr. Selwyn, who has 


surrounded Florence Reed with an exceptionally distin- 


guished cast. 
* * * 


George White’s “Scandals of 1920” is now in the fourth 
month of its stay at the Globe Theater, and there is ap- 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COAGH 
Maker of many Singers now prominent before the pu cP ” Famous 
for ~~ i Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 


ments secured. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th 


FALL COURS Wnts for detail 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD usrrvcior 


Vincent V. Hubbara 
Assistants) Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


LAMB so 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Bidg. - - - Orange. N. J. 


3 AUSTIN sopra 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Recital 


Personal Representative: R. Bohm, 507 FifthAve.,New York 


Marcel Charlier 


Conductor of the Chicago 


Opera Association 


Will open a Studio in New York City on 
October 1, 1920 


RUDOLPH BOCHCO 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


DEBUT AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Sat. Afternoon, Oct. 2, 1920 














BYOR ) zourmnsd 




















Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway - - New York City 














parently no decrease in the popularity of this sparkling 
musical revue. 
* * * 

Harry Miller is about to produce the big vaudeville ex- 
travaganza, “Girlies,” with six prominent Broadway female 
lights. This act will play twenty consecutive weeks in 
New York, beginning this month, 


iecaec sad 


Granting the size of the audience spells the popularity of 
a house, the fact that the huge Hippodrome is being filled 
twice a "day would serve to act as proof positive of its ex- 
cellence. “Good Times” is thoroughly up to the high stand- 
ard which Charles Dillingham has maintained in regard to 
this organization, and there are new and brilliant features 
to please even the most blasé Hippodrome attendant. Belle 
Story again heads the musical cast, one of her most effective 
numbers being “The Land of Love,” sung with Arthur 
Geary and the Hippodrome chorus as the finale of the first 
act. Another very catchy number is “Hello, Imagination,” 
sung by “Happy Lambert” and the faithful chorus. And 
that splendid chorus, hard working and unmentioned as far 
as individuals are concerned, deserves a paen of praise, 
for after all it is the chorus that makes a Hippodrome 
show a success. Ferry Corwey does some excellent work 
with very unusual instruments, delighting and charm- 
ing his audience with the novelty of it all. There are 
fifteen scenes in all, each seemingly lovelier than the 
preceding, although the writer remained partial to “Shadow- 
land,” with which the show opened. Raymond Hubbell 
wrote the music and did an excellent job of it, including 
solos, choruses and the purely orchestral portion. Musical 
Director A. J. Garing had his forces well in hand. 

STRAND, 

That old favorite, “45 Minutes from Broadway,” made 
popular by George M. Cohan, was the stellar attraction 
last week at the Strand, with Charles Ray playing Mr. 
Cohan’s part. In keeping with this, the overture was en- 
titled “Cohanesque Rhapsody” and was especially written 
for the occasion by M. L. Lake. It proved to be an in- 
teresting bit of orchestration with characteristic flashes of 
grave and gay, mock tragedy and open fun.. .It was not 
hard to guess that the composer got his inspiration from 
the picture itself. At any rate, the audiences signified their 
approval, Conductors Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Suth- 
erland being accorded enthusiastic applause. Immediately 
preceding the feature, Cohan’s “So Long, Mary,” was sung 
by the Lyric Male Quartet and Virginia Burt, soprano, its 

value being enhanced by an appropriate background. Kath- 
erine Stang, violinist, who has made herself a favorite with 


Strand audiences, delighted with the Kreisler “Caprice 
Viennois” and Gardner’s “From the Canebrake.” The or 
gan solos, played by Frederick M. Smith and H. C. From- 


mel, organists, was Berger’s “Valse Amoureuse.” 

On the musical program this week are Katherine Stang, 
the popular young violin virtuoso, and a vocal soloist. The 
symphony orchestra renders overture to “Pagliacci.” 

RIALTO, 

” the film which now has had a sensational 
run of fourteen weeks at Broadway theaters, was the stellar 
attraction at the Rialto for the week of August 29. Ca- 
pacity crowds were in attendance at each performance and 
seemed to enjoy the program to the fullest extent. The 
music, which added much to the evening’s weny, in- 
cluded the ballet music from “The Queen of Sheba,” Gold- 
mark, as the overture, with Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion 
Vanderheim in the conductor's stand; Josiah Zuro’s ar- 
rangement of “Eli, Eli,” entitled “Through the. Ages,” with 
Emanuel List, bass, and Jean Booth, contralto, as the solo- 
ists, together with a chorus from the New School of Opera 
and Ensemble, and Mendelssohn's sixth sonata as the organ 
solo played by John Priest. The “Danse de Kassandra” 
was presented by Thalia Zanou. 

Liszt's fourth Hungariz in rhapsody, with czimbalon solo 
played by Bela Nyary, is the orchestral overture at the 
Rialto Theater this week, - Emanuel List, the basso pro- 
fundo who created such a furore with his rendition of 
“Eli, Eli,” during the long engagement of ‘“Humoresque,” 
sings the “Gypsy Love Song” from Victor Herbert’s “For- 
John Priest plays Rachmaninoff’s prelude 


“Humoresque, 


tune Teller.” 
in C sharp minor. 
CRITERION. 
At the Criterion Theater, where George Fitzmaurice’s 
production, “The Right to Love,” began its third week, 


Sunday, September 5, the colorful music and dance pro- 
gram arranged by Mr. Riesenfeld remain unchanged. 
Cesar Cui’s “Orientale,” played by the orchestra under the 
direction of Victor Wagner and Gaston Dubois as a pre- 
lude, and the richly harmonious prologue with singer, 
dancer and harpist, entitled “In a Seraglio,” are the out- 
standing features. 


Rivowt. 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” starring Elsie Ferguson, was 
the feature picture at the Rivoli Theater last week. The 


story gave the actress an opportunity to appear in three 
roles—Julie Le Breton, the heroine of the story; Lady Rose, 
her mother, and Lady Maude, her grandmother—in all of 
which she was very beautiful and effective. A Christie 
comedy and the Rivoli Pictorial made up the remainder of 
the cinema attractions. 

Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” was chosen as the 
overture, and was played with the usual. skill shown by the 
orchestra at this theater. Willy Stahl was enthusiastically 
received in a romance composed by himself and the “Medi- 
tation” from “Thais.” The organ solo was Macfarlane’s 
march in D, played by Prof. Firmin Swinnen. “In a Wat- 
teau Frame” proved to be an interesting piece of dancing 
and singing in Colonial costume by Paul Oscard and Vera 
Myers and Charlotte Bergh. 

This week the orchestra, under the direction of Fred 
erick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau, plays selections from 





Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
WEEK COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 12th 








RITERION | “THE RESTLESS SEX” 
bb poaiy ore By Robert W. Chambers 
eee With MARION DAVIES 
IVOLI CHARLES RAY 
paral in “THE VILLAGE SLEUTH” 
RIVOLI ORCHESTRA. 
IALTO CONSTANCE BINNEY 
Times Sq. in “39 East” 
A Realart Picture 
RIALTO ORCHESTRA. 
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MARK 


TRAN 


B’way at 47th St. 
Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning September i2th 


LIONEL BARRYMORE «the siaster mina” 


Strand Orchestra, CARL yastadaicsemncate ‘Cae 


= TIMES sirctce- 
warxee  HIPPODROME 


THE says the World 
SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


The Longacre Theatre 


220 West 48th St., New York City 
IS AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL AFTERNOON PER- 
FORMANCES, MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURS 
DAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS Terms 
Charles Harris, Manager 











For address 








as the overture, and “Intermezzo 


as an added selection 


“La Boheme,” by Puccini, 


Orchestral” 


Paul Oscard, the young 
dancer and designer who has become popular on Riesen 
feld programs,, has another original dance, and Edoardo 
Albano, baritone, contributes a solo number. Prof, Firmin 
Swinnen, the Belgian concert organist, plays selections from 
Gounod’s “Faust” on the grand organ 

May Jonunson 





Current New York 
Musical Attractions 











Bags Promenade” (ninth week), Century Theater 

Noot. 

“Cinderella on Broadway” (twelfth week), Winter 
Garden. 

“Good Times” (fifth week), Hippodrome 

“Honeydew” (opening week), Casino 

“Irene” (forty-third week), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Little Miss Charity” (second week), Belmont Theater. 

“Night Boat” (thirty-second week), Liberty Theater 

“Poor Little Ritz Girl” (fifth week), Central Theater. 

“Scandals of 1920” (fourteenth week), Globe Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (fourth week) Maxine Elliott’s The 
ater. 

“Tickle Me” (fourth week), Selwyn Theater 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (twenty-second week), New 
Amsterdam Roof. 

“Ziegfeld Follies” (twelfth week), New Amsterdam 
Theater. 

dag” toca, Shop” (second week), Knickerbocker 

eater. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR RENT: Music Studio in upper Broad 
way, New York, to rent for two days pet 





week for season. Fine Steinway Grand 
Address: “B. C. D.,” care of Musicat 
Courter, 437. Fifth.avenue, New York 





VERY DESIRABLE STUDIU to suble 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Build 





ing. Address “G. C. R.,” care of Musi 
cAL Counter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

AEOLIAN HALL DATE FOR SALE 
Have a date for early in October for 
Aeolian Hall which I cannot use. Want 
to dispose of it. Address “S. R. L.,” care 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


WANTED-—Scores and parts for standard 
symphonies and overtures. Orchestra 50 





pieces. Address “M. L. A.,” care of 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 
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| ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, August 23, 1920..-The Canton Com- 
munity course of lectures and entertainments will open its 
second season in October. Ten numbers are on the pro- 
gram, the first being the Criterion Quartet, which will offer 
a program of American home songs and a few popular 
numbers. All of the events will take place in the First 
Christian Church 

Rachel Knuth, of Canton, entertained with singing and 
dancing at the convention of the Brotherhood of American 
Yeomen, held at Toledo, Ohio, August 21-24. Miss Knuth, 


who possesses an attractive soprano voice, is a former pupil 


of Sarah Lavin 

Mary Fornes, who has just returned from the Chicago 
Music College, where she had an entire free scholarship 
for the summer master school, has now received a free 
scholarship for the coming year. Miss Fornes will leave 


for Chicago next week to continue her work. 

Violin Mrs. Isaac Harter and vocal solos by 
Mrs. George Clark featured the “ cog Conglomeration” 
dinner dance at Congress Lake Club Saturday evening, 
August 21. The Moran Orchestra, of ¢ ‘leveland, also fur- 
nished music for the 

Chicago, Ill.(See letter on another page.) 


Kirksvilie, Mo., August 12, 1920.—In connection with 
the summer school of the Teachers’ College, an interesting 
festival of music was held recently at the Campus Theater. 
“Martha” and Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night's 
were given two performances each under the direc 
Carr and C. M. Wise. The cast for 
Ermine Thompson, as Lady Harriet 
Nulton, as Nancy; Gwynne Burrows, 
Paul Riggins, Lionel; Raymond 
Sheriff of 


solos by 


occasion 


Flotow’'s 
Dream” 
tion of Raymond N. 
“Martha” included 
Durham; Mildred 
Sir Tristan Mickleford; 


N. Carr, Plunkett; Edward N. Howell, the 

Richmond; Jimmie Dillinger, Charles F, Link, Victor Guffey, 
Gladys McCully, Opal Unger, Dorothy Reedy and Kath- 
erine Sens. The chorus, which was excellent, should have 
special commendation, and included Bessie Babbitt, Inez 
Bonn, Lois Fay Coss, Opal Hurlbert, Helen McKeen, Mrs. 
W. Everett Meald, Kathryn B. Myers, Mildred Maree 
Rieger, Eunice Selby, Lavonna Stout, Fannie Talbott, 
Florence M. Terry, Mary Thompson, Hazel Bennett, Hazel 
Bushong, Aimee Cowherd, Ruth Crookshank, Vinita Flinch- 


Cleta House, Gwen Jones, Lela 
Redmon, Louise Roberts. 
Hannah Whitacre, Thelma 
Esther D. Davis, Annie 
Georgia L. Hitch, 
Willia Meri 
Selby, Lou- 


Hortense Halladay, 
Kelso, Lucile Owens, Flossie 
Velma Shumate, Opal Unger, 
Alfareta Agee, Verdun Bealmer, 
Dixson, Eva Hawkins, Lorene Harris, 
Katharine Lee Hoover, Neva Mae Lamb, 
wether, Fay Moore, Mamie Moorhead, Eunice 
belle Waples, Dollie Atkins, Ruth A. Ryon, Wallace A. 
Berry, Viola Burton, Floy Butler, Hazel Capps, Christine 
Chapman, Heen Anna Cypher, Martha Doss, Beulah Fos- 
ter, Carni Garrison, Ella Hortan, Ruth Lane, J. M. Led- 
ford. Alice Lewis, Habel Mathis, Anna Masky, Gladys 


_SUMMY’S CORNER 
| Paul Barnaby of “The Barnabys,” entertainers, writes us 
in regard to Clay Smith's new song, “Neo One Near But You.” 

“I just wanted to write you of the very gratifying success 
we have had this summer in using your Clay Smith Song, 

‘No One Near But You.’ We have had a very fine response 
| every evening to our use of this number.” 

He also writes: 

"As an encore, Mrs. Barnaby 
Nothing Suited Him,’ very usable 
| “NO ONE NEAR BUT YOU," by Clay Smith - 

Published in Two Keys, with Violin ot Cello obligato 


| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
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has found your number, 


as a pianologue.’ 


60 cts. 











COURIER 


McCully, Bernice Hibbs, Cleo MCully, Willa Meriwether, 


MUSICAL 


Vinita Miles, Nita Mills, Lora Newton, Eva Page, Sylvia 
Sanderson, Bessie Scott, Grace Sever, Lenora Smith, Jewell 
Smith, Opa) Stout, Lavonna Stout, Mary Strup, Elsie Shu- 
man and Joyce Wickless. 

Lakeside, Ohio, August 20, 1920.—On Thursday even- 
ing, August 12, a most interesting program was presented 
by Louis Graveure at the Auditorium. There was a large 
and enthusiastic audience which gave unmitigated proof of 
its delight by enthusiastic applause and insisted upon many 
encores. Mr. Graveure had divided his program into five 
groups, under the headings of folk songs by Korbay, Irish 
songs arranged by Arms-Fisher, French songs by Franck, 
Paladilhe, Bemberg and Massenet, Bohemian songs ar- 
ranged by Vincent Pisek, and a miscellaneous group which 
included works of Elgar, Fay Foster, Bryceson Treinarne 
and Coleridge-Taylor. One of the most delight ful of these 
was Fay Foster’s quaint “My Menagerie,” of which Mr. 
Graveure gave an especially delightful interpretation. His 
able accompanist was Francis Moore. 

Lexington, Va., August 25, 1920.—The principal at- 
traction of the midsummer season in Lexington was the 
concert given last evening in the Washington and Lee 
University Library by Ida Heatley Claudy, contralto of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. The recital was 
attended by about 200 invited guests. Mrs. Claudy’s pro- 
gram included “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 

“Samson and Delilah”; Burleigh’s “The Gray Wolf,” both 
of which were sung with marked effectiveness. 

With the opening of the university musical activities 
promise to resume larger proportions than ever before. It 
is expected that the university band, orchestra, glee and 
mandolin clubs, as well as dramatic organization, will sur- 
pass previous records in their fine work, and many concerts 
will be given. The “Washington and Lee Swing,” the 
university song, is ever increasing in popularity, not only 
here but all over the country. It has the real swing of the 
favorite dance numbers, and also is well adapted for band 
use. 

Nantucket, Mass., August 12, 1920.—A second mu- 
sicale in the series given under the direction of H. D. Bram- 
hall took place at the Nantucket Yacht Club, Thursday 
evening, August 5. Edward Morris opened the program 
with the “Caprice Espagnol,” by Moszkowski. The other 
artists appearing were Mabel Beddoe, contralto, and Walter 
Greene, baritone. Miss Beddoe won her audience by her 
charm of voice and manner. She was heard in three groups 
of songs, among which the Bach-Gounod “Ave Marie” was 
especially effective, and numbers from Mana-Zucca’s “A 
Child’s Night” scored a special hit with their quaint appeal. 
Mr. Greene’s baritone voice delighted in an aria by Diaz 
and two groups of songs, one of them by Francis Moore. 
In this group “The Devil Take Her,” dedicated to Mr. 
Greene and marked new, especially pleased. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Venice, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Sir Henry J. Wood Features Grainger’s Works 


During the 1920 season Sir Henry J. Wood again per- 
formed at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, London, 
England, three of Percy Grainger’s compositions : “Mock 
Morris” for string orchestra; “Irish Tune from County 
Derry,” and “Shepherd's Hey.” Mr. Grainger’s works 
have been regularly performed every season at the Promen- 
ade Concerts since 1912 when he first ‘came out” as a com- 
poser at Balfour Gardiner’s orchestral and choral concerts 
at Queen's Hall, London. 


torn Classes Announced for New York 


Mattie Willis, of Waco, Tex., each Juue will hold 
normal Prat in New York City for teachers wishing to 
be prepared in the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Mrs. Willis will conduct a class for teachers, be- 
ginning September 14, and those interested may communi- 
cate with her at Carnegie Hall, New York. 





September 9, 1920 


E. K. Patterson Discusses Voice Teaching 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson has many interesting beliefs 
concerning the teaching of music, some of which follow: 

“During my several years of teaching I have observed 
many things necessary for the success of the student. In 
the first place, the pupil who has a knowledge of musical 
grammar proceeds rapidly ; phrasing and an intelligent rendi- 
tion of studies and songs are quickly grasped. I never ad- 
vocate the study of singing at an early age, but when the 
student does commence, and finds the teacher who is in- 
terested and can impart ‘with intelligence and conviction 
methods which are sound, he should remain loyal and not 
be persuaded from the path by what other people May say. 

“T have also found from experience that it is wise not 
to use the voice much more than one hour each day, and 
to practise scales, which never tire the voice, a portion of this 
time. To use the intellect in silent study is to be recom- 
mended. I am often asked, ‘Have you any good pupils?’ 
I think all good teachers have good pupils, and the teach- 
er’s duty is to find the faults, and insist upon a perfectly 
natural method in all things. The speaking voice should 
also be considered. It helps or hinders the voice in singing. 
To hear good music, vocal and instrumental, is positively 
essential, and the benefit derived from hearing and singing 
the works of the old masters is astonishing. 

“In former times when Mozart’s music was oftener 
sung, it was required of all voices that they should have 
good execution and be able to trill, etc., with perfect ease. 
I consider it necessary that all students should sing, or at 
least try to sing, Mozart. 

“It is of great value to hear pupils away from their les- 
sons, and at the Patterson studios a monthly recital by 
students is part of the training, at which friends enjoy 
hearing songs, arias, etc., in English, French and Italian, 
accompanied by the pianist and coach of the institution.” 

A recital program given by Estelle Leask, a senior pupil 
of Miss Patterson, is appended : “Mi chiamano Mimi” (“La 


Bohéme”), Puccini; “Il Neige des Fleurs,” Fourdrain; 
“Les Abeilles,” Fourdrain ; “Aprés un Réve,” and “Le 
Voyageur,” Fauré; “Rose Softly Blooming,” Spohr ; at ai 
Dit aux Etoiles,” Paladilhe; “Rosées,” Busser; “Le Boise,” 


“Lamento Provengal,” Paladilhe ; “Légende,’ ” and “At 
the Window,” Tschaikowsky ; Oxana’s song, “The Rose 
Has Charmed the Nightingale,” and “Chant Indou,” Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff ; “The Little Fish’s Song,” Arensky. 


and 


High Praise for Leman and His Orchestra 


“A remarkable program was presented by Conductor 
Leman to a large audience,” “The composition (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Spanish caprice) completely demonstrated the 
virtuosity of Conductor Leman and his excellent personnel 
making up the splendid orchestra,” “The orchestra’s play- 
ing of the ever popular ‘New World’ symphony was thor- 
oughly enjoyed’”—these are but a few of the many en- 
comiums which Conductor Leman and his men have earned 
from the press of Atlantic City for the excellent work done 
by them during the summer season on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City. The music critic on one of the dailies, in 
his review of a recent concert, said: “It is difficult to ex- 
press adequately the merits of the Sunday night symphony 
concerts which Conductor Leman and his orchestra are 
giving us this season in the Music Hall at the end of the 
Steel Pier.” 


A New Lehar Composition 


Joseph W. Stern & Co., has just issued a new waltz by 
Franz Lehar, “Signs of Spring.” On the cover there is a 
new picture of Lehar which shows that he has aged con- 
siderably in the years of the war, but to judge by the tune- 
ful melodies of the waltz, his spirit has not grown older. 
He does not write quite so straightforwardly as in the old 
days—there is a tendency to employ extraneous harmonies 
occasionally—but the ingratiating charm of his melody is 
always there and the result in “Signs of Spring” is a de- 
lightful waltz for piano which must be doubly pleasing 
in orchestral dress. It is also published for voice and 
piano, the vocal part supplied in a musicianly manner, so 
as to be effective without being especially difficult, and with 
an appropriate lyric written by Sigmund Spaeth. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. ‘ 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so pa a ve beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


emails: 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 








New York 
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